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In’ This Issue FORCED LABOR IN A DEMOCRACY? 











A NUMBER of matters vitally im- 
portant to the wage-earners of the na- 
tion will come before the meeting this 
month of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
these days of emergency it is natural 
that the Council should mostly occupy 
itself with considering and dealing with 
labor questions connected with the all- 
overshadowing rearmament and aid-to- 
Britain program. And that is what will 
happen at Miami. Problems which 
would be at the top of the agenda 
were these normal times will find them- 
selves pushed into the background. 
But it would be an error to assume that 
these less pressing matters will be 
ignored. All in all, the Council is in 
for one of its busiest meetings. 


PLANS TO speed defense produc- 
tion—if sound—are entitled to a cor- 
dial reception no matter what the 
identity of the sponsor. But schemes 
that are full of holes and only waste 
the time of busy men should not be 
brought forward. The idea boys who 
run to Washington with startling but 
unworkable “plans”—men like the 
C. I. O.’s Mr. Reuther—look ridiculous 
when their proposals are shown up as 
utter duds. Mr. Reuther’s scheme com- 
pletely disregards the well-known fact 
that mass production of military planes 
is net possible in the same sense as 
mass production of autos. C. I. O. 
“plans” in other fields are equally 
phoney. Yes, they do get headlines 
when first sprung; then a little later 
the publicity boomerangs with a fear- 
ful bang! 


ACTING GOVERNOR Rodes Myers 
of Kentucky has granted an outright 
pardon to one of four Harlan County 
miners unjustly sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for alleged participation in 
a bloody 1931 battle instigated by com- 
pany thugs and has commuted the sen- 
tences of three other workers and then 
granted them paroles. Release of the 
four is a labor victory achieved as a 
direct result of persistent efforts by 
the A. F. of L. and the Kentucky State 
Federation of Labor, which pressed on 
despite repeated discouragements. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


NEXT MONTH this magazine will 
have the privilege of publishing one of 
the most outstanding articles ever 
printed by any American periodical— 
a contribution from the pen of British 
labor’s doughty and capable Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labor and Winston 
Chuchill’s strong right arm in direct- 
ing the Empire’s gallant struggle 
against the unspeakably loathsome 
Adolf Hitler and his Nazi robots. Ca- 
bled to this country for exclusive pub- 
lication in The FEDERATIONIST, this ar- 
ticle is “must” reading for every adult 
American. Don’t miss it. Another im- 
portant article scheduled for March is 
by our own highly zespected Robert 
J. Watt, who writes on health. 


GEORGE MEANY, A. F. of L. secre- 
tary-treasurer, struck telling blows in 
his recent East St. Louis address 
against the amazing Congressional bills 
to use force to compel American work- 
ers to remain at their jobs no matter 
how oppressive the treatment meted 
out to them by their employers. As 
Mr. Meany pointed out, such billls are 
wholly unconstitutional. And surely, 
if we did without this type of legisla- 
tion in 1917 and 1918, can’t we do with- 
out it in 1941? Incidentally, even the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, no par- 
ticular friend of labor, is warning vig- 
orously against passage of an anti- 
strike law. See the article “Forced 
Labor ?” 


WRITING IN this issue, Philip B. 
Fleming, an Army man himself and 
the hard-working, earnest Wage and 
Hour Administrator, neatly and effec- 
tively puts the quietus on senseless 
assertions that the forty-hour week 
and the payment of time and one-half 
for overtime impede defense produc- 
tion. Colonel Fleming displays com- 
plete agreement with labor’s position, 
which is that there are millions still 
unemployed and therefore employers 
who detest the overtime penalty have 
an easy out—giving jobs to those 
now jobless. The Colonel defends his 
exemption of workers who pack and 
can fruits and vegetables. This the 
A. F. of L. continues to oppose. 
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P urpose of a Union 


This nation began with the state- 


ment, “All men are created free and 
equal.” That statement did not mean 
that all men were equally strong, wise 
or well fixed. It did obviously mean 
that we aspired to be a nation in which 
that equality and freedom of men were 
ever more nearly homogeneous. 

The trade union is a democratic in- 
stitution and a vital part of our state 
because, as we passed from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial society, large 
groups of men lost the equality of 
opportunity and the freedom of action 
that they had formerly had. 

By the device of the corporation, 
men of property were made freér, men 
without property less free. 

The corporation took, from larger 
and larger groups of men, parts of the 
freedom they had had by limiting their 
opportunities for employment and their 
welfare—not only their wages but also 
their working conditions and their op- 
portunity to improve themselves—be- 
came more and more dependent upon 
the will, good or evil, of the responsi- 
bility-free men, who ran the corpora- 
tions that employed them. 

It was to equalize this disparity that 
the trade union fitted itself into society 
and was recognized as good. Its pur- 
pose is neither to censure nor to punish 
the employer but to give to his em- 
ployes, joined together in a trade union, 
a measure of freedom of action and 
the equality of power that the owner 
of the corporation has. 

The translation of that freedom and 
equality into higher wages and better 
working conditions is the fruit of the 
tree. 

The tree is the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

Ralph Ingersoll. 
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Labor Goes ALL OUT 
or National Defense 


ORE DETERMINED than ever 

to preserve the democratic way of 
American life and more convinced than 
ever that swift national rearmament 
and full aid to Britain comprise the 
only formula for keeping totalitarian- 
ism sway from the United States, the 
A-nerican Federation of Labor during 
the last thirty days has reiterated its 
wholehearted support of the mammoth 
national effort and taken several steps 
demonstrating anew that the A. F. of L. 
backs the defense program not with 
mere words alone. 

As the first month of the new year 
drew to a close, President William 
Green said: 

“We of the American Federation 
of Labor are alive to the dangers that 
beset our country and our way of life. 
There is nothing in reason that the 
government of our country has asked 
us to do that we have failed to do. 
There is nothing in reason that the 
government may in the future call upon 
us to do that we will fail to do. 

“We have enlisted for the duration 
of the emergency.” 

These patriotic statements were ut- 
tered by Mr. Green in the course of a 
broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s nationwide network. 
They were heard by millions of Amer- 
icans. Asked by Albert Warner, CBS 
commentator, to set forth the national 
defense policy of the A. F. of L., Mr. 
Green said: 

“IT am proud of the national defense 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor. because it is unswerving and 
undivided in its loyalty to American 
democracy. We have no left wing and 
no right wing in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“We are going right down the line 
for Americanism and nothing else. 

“Weare now—and we always have 
been—thoroughly and uncompromis- 
ingly against Communism, Nazism and 
Fascism. Long before other groups in 
our country were aware of the danger, 
the American Federation of Labor 
fought and defeated Fifth Column 
fidvements in the labor movement. In 
1933 our cunvention voted unanimously 
to boycott Nazi Germany. In 1937 we 
voted unanimousiy to boycott Japanese 
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goods and services. In 1939 we voted 
unanimously to place the same boycott 
against Soviet Russia. 

“As soon as the present war in Eu- 
rope started, the American Federation 
of Labor opened a vigorous campaign 
for national defense. We did that be- 
cause we wanted peace in America. We 
favored the strongest possible national 
defense because we were anxious to 
preserve American democracy. We ad- 
vocated every aid to Great Britain 





short of war because we realized that 
so long as the Battle of Britain was. 
not lost, the Battle of America would 
never begin. 8 

“The policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is foursquare and 100 
per cent in support of the national de- 
fense program. We pledge our gov- 
ernment and American industry our 
full cooperation. We are ready and 
willing to make sacrifices in order to 
speed up the defense program and make 
it magnificently successful.” 

On this radio program with Mr. 
Green were George Masterton, presi- 
dent of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters and a vice- 
president of the Buildingand Construc- 
tion Trades Department, and Joseph S. 
McDonagh, the new secretary-treasurer 
of the Metal Trades Department. 

The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on H.R. 1776, the 
lend-lease bill, was also made known 


Harris and Ewing 
President Green giving labor’s views at hearing on Lend-Lease Bill 
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Building trades leaders at parley where ‘no strike’ policy was voted. 
Department President John P. Coyne is seated second from the left 


during the month just ended. Appear- 
ing at a public hearing conducted by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Mr. Green testified that it was the 
“considered judgment” of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and of the 
vast majority of the wage-earners of 
America that the basic provisions of 
the unprecedented measure constitute 
a necessary and indispensable instru- 
mentality of the national defense. 

“Aid to Britain and to all demo- 
cratic nations now pitted in battle to 
stem the onslaught of aggression against 
self-government of free peoples must 
be placed upon the firm foundation of 
a specific grant of statutory authority 
accorded to the executive branch of our 
government,” Mr. Green declared. 

In order to clarify and perfect the 
bill, the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommended four 
modifications : 

(1) Placing a two-year limit upon 
the grant of extraordinary powers. 

(2) Circumscribing the grant of 
power to commandeer production by a 
proviso that the Wagner Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Wage and Hour 
Law and other labor legislation must 
be observed. 

(3) Requiring the President to re- 
port on the progress of the program 
as well as on its effects upon employ- 
ment and upon wage and price trends. 

(4) Requiring the nations aided to 
reciprocate by assuring “an outlet for 
our goods in a peacetime world market 
and full employment to our workers 
when peace comes.” 

The fundamental right to strike is 
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not being given up, but is being re- 
tained as “labor’s ultimate defense 
against oppression,’ Mr. Green made 
clear during the month. But the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment and the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment early in January held conferences 
at the American Federation of Labor 
Building and voluntarily adopted “no 
strike’’ policies. 

The Metal Trades Department, of 
which John P. Frey is president, was 
the first to act. With a membership of 
900,000 workers, the department 
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pledged that there would be no strikes 
in the defense metal crafts provided 
employers agreed on a plan for volun- 
tarily arbitration of all disputes. 

A statement issued by the depart- 
ment said: 

“There has developed a pressing 
necessity for a unification of policy and 
methods in industry which will pro- 
vide the speediest production of which 
Americans are capable. 

“The conference accepted the grave 
responsibility placed upon it by the 
present menacing situation, for the or- 
ganized workers represented in these 
international unions constitute the back- 
bone and the overwhelming number of 
skilled metal workers in the United 
States. 

“It was the conviction of the inter- 
national representatives that the most 
effective method of speedily unifying 
labor conditions so that the greatest 
output of production could be secured 
would be the immediate application, 
on a wider scale than heretofore, of 
collective bargaining between the em- 
ployers and the employes in the metal- 
working industries. 

“Our country naturally divides itself 
into certain recognized zones, and the 
conference declared its intention to im- 
mediately endeavor to secure confer- 
ences with employers in such districts, 
or zones, beginning with the shipbuild- 
ing industry, so that without loss of 
time those who must produce for na- 
tional defense—management and labor 
—can meet at the conference table for 
the purpose of negotiating working 
rules agreements, the intent and effect 
of which will be to unify and stabilize 





Mr. Green on the air with Plumbers’ President Masterton (right), Metal 
Trades Secretary McDonagh (left) and Albert Warner, CBS quizzer 
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judustrial relations, and the terms of 
employment in such districts. 

“Such agreements must contain pro- 
vision for voluntary arbitration, and 
that there shall be no stoppage of work. 
The entering into of such agreements 
is the guarantee that there will be 
neither strikes nor lockouts. 

“As the conference declared itself 
on June 20, 1940, it so again declares 
its policy and its intention to cooperate, 
to the greatest degree to which recog- 
nition is given to it, with every federal 
agency connected with national defense. 

“There must be no stoppage of work. 

“Thoroughgoing cooperation must 
be established between management 
and labor through direct contact be- 
tween their chosen representatives. 

“Where their efforts fail to bring 
adjustment of questions which may 
arise, the services of the Division of 
Conciliation, Department of Labor, 
must be speedily secured. Should this 
conciliation not establish prompt re- 
sults, then arbitration must be applied. 

“The rules to govern voluntary arbi- 
tration and the selecting of the arbitra- 
tion personnel must be the joint respon- 
sibility of management and employes’ 
representatives. 

“These are the methods of democ- 
racv applied to a national emergency.” 

A few days later the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, 
whose members have the job of build- 
ing cantonments, defense factories and 
housing for defense workers, took ac- 
tion similar to that of the metal trades. 
The department represents about 1,- 
500,000 workers. 

“Our policy,” said President John 
P. Coyne at a press conference, “is to 
bar strikes for any reason whatsoever 
on defense projects. Our contracts 
provide for mediation and arbitration 
of disputes. These contracts set up 
definite standards and union conditions 
of work. 

“If these standards are followed 
there will be no trouble. The situation 
will take care of itself.” 

Mr. Coyne disclosed that the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment has become a national clearing 
house for the settlement of all disputes 
arising on defense construction proj- 
ects. When difficult situations arise, 
the department is notified by the con- 
tractor, the War or Navy Departments 
or the Defense Commission and imme- 
diately sets machinery in motion for 
settlement. 

| The building trades chief said he had 

#himself settled a score of major dis- 
pufés if the field within the past few 
months. 

He told reporters that the govern- 
ment should be complimented on get- 
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ting outstanding contractors to do the 
necessary defense construction work. 
“Most of these contractors,’’ he 
pointed out, “have had contractual re- 
lations with the building trades unions 
for years.” 
Discussing the cooperation of the 
building trades unions, Mr. Coyne said: 
“The Building and Construction 
Trades Department has been cooper- 
ating with all government agencies 
since the inception of the defense pro- 
gram. The information received by the 
department is to the effect that the 
vast majority of the projects which 
have been undertaken have been com- 
pleted on schedule or ahead of schedule. 
“It is a source of satisfaction to the 
department that no criticism has been 
made of the activities of labor by the 
Army, Navy or any other agency of 





the government engaged in activities 
preparing for national defense.” 

An impressive example of the kind 
of service being given the country by 
the labor movement without fanfare 
was cited by George Meany, the Fed- 
eration’s secretary-treasurer, in an ad- 
dress at East St. Louis, Ill., near the 
end of the month. He related: 

“Early last July the Navy Depart- 
ment announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a $25,000,000 Naval air training 
station at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

“This involved the construction of 
miles of airport runways, seaplane 
landing bases, and rows of airplane and 
seaplane hangars five miles long; also 
dormitories and school buildings to 
house and educate thousands of stu- 
dents so necessary to supply our Navy 
with competent fliers to man the thou- 
sands of airplanes imperative to our 
national defense. 





“In short, the Navy Department 
proposed the erection of one of the larg- 
est air training stations in the entire 
world. A difficult undertaking #nder 
normal conditions, it was an almost im- 
possible task to accomplish in the time 
limit set by the Navy—namely, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941. 

“The thing that made this task ap- 
pear almost impossible was the fact 
that this job required the services of 
15,000 highly skilled building trades 
mechanics in a locality where there 
were less than 5,000 such men avail- 
able within a radius of 300 miles. 

“But this task has been accomplished. 
This gigantic training station is practi- 
cally finished a month ahead of sched- 
ule. What is the answer? How has 
this been done? An institution of the 
American Federation of Labor is re- 
sponsible. The Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, through its 
organizational machinery, brought to 
this job from all over the nation more 
than 10,500 highly trained, skilled un- 
ion mechanics—this without a single 
penny of transportation cost to the 
government. 

“No private or public agency could 
possibly have done likewise. No other 
agency, either private or public, has 
either the facilities or the organiza- 
tional setup which would be required 
to produce so many trained men in 
such a short space of time.” 

Labor fully realizes the gravity of 
the situation. Democracy as we know 
it here in the United States is unques- 
tionably in danger. The consequences 
of a Nazi victory over Great Britain 
are obvious. 

A job has got to be done. To get 
it done the united support of all Amer- 
icans will be necessary. If there was 
any doubt about it before—and, of 
course, there shouldn’t have been a sli- 
ver—the words and deeds of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, its officers 
and subdivisions during the first month 
of the new year have surely made it 
clear to all that organized labor, as 
exemplified by the Federation, will do 
its part as it has done before. 

In his East St. Louis address Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany expressed a con- 
cluding thought that legislators and 
government officials in Washington— 
and, indeed, all Americans without ex- 
ception—ought to bear in mind in these 
critical days: 

“All labor asks is that, in our efforts 
to preserve the democratic way of life 
as we know it here in America, we 
protect and preserve in the process the 
cherished rights and liberties that make 
that way of life desirable.” 

That isn’t asking too much, is it? 
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By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Director, Workers Education 
Bureau of America 


For MORE than three-score years 
poets, philosophers, historians and 
statesmen have sought to probe the in- 
ner secret of Abraham Lincoln’s power. 

Genealogists have traced his lineage 
back to Norfolk County in England. 
Historians have followed the footsteps 
of the Lincolns from the arrival of his 
forebears in the Puritan colony of New 
Hingham on Boston Bay in the year 
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1637 to the humble log cabin in Ken- 
tucky. Students of the American scene 
have examined Lincoln’s writings from 
his earliest briefs as a young lawyer in 
Illinois to his Second Inaugural. Yet 
a complete understanding of his brood- 
ing spirit has escaped many of these 
scholars and writers. 


There is a source of Lincoln’s power 
that deserves to be recognized in any 
estimate of the man. It was in his 
work life. There is a spiritual disci- 
pline and strength that comes from 
manual labor. Lincoln was the prod- 
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THE WORKER 


uct of a long and varied work experi- 
ence in a frontier civilization. This 
discipline of manual work had a pow- 
erful influence in shaping his character 
and career. Lincoln was first a worker 
before he was a statesman. Indeed, it 
is Lincoln the worker that foreshadows 
Lincoln the Great Emancipator who 
saved the union. 

The clue to an understanding of Lin- 
coln the man, then, is to be found in the 
work life of the young Lincoln. His 
early life was that of the typical youth 
born in the poverty and obscurity of 
the frontier; he was early to learn the 
values of adversity as a test of char- 
acter. 

“Abe was the chore-boy of the Knob 
Creek farm as soon as he grew big 
enough to run errands, to hold a pine 
knot at night lighting his father at a 
job, or to carry water, fill the woodbox, 
clean ashes from the fireplace, hoe 
weeds, pick berries, grapes, persimmons 
for beer-making. He hunted the tim- 
bers and came back with walnuts, 
hickory and hazel nuts. 

“His hands knew the stinging blisters 
from using a hoe handle back and forth 
a Summer afternoon, and in the Au- 
tumn the mash of walnut stain that 
wouldn’t wash off, with all the rinsing 
and scrubbing of Nancy Hanks’ home- 
made soap.” 

Thus writes Carl Sandburg in “The 
Prairie Years.” 

The boy worked beside his father, 
Tom Lincoln, as he hewed down trees 
and fashioned them into logs for a flat- 
boat on the creek. He learned the mas- 
tery of the axe, an indispensable tool 
in a frontier country where one had 
literally to hew a living out of the 
wilderness. To work, as he did, in the 
primeval forests of the frontier, to 
clear timberland for pasture, to split 
rails, to milk cows, to churn butter, to 
husk corn, these were a part of the 
endless variety of the work environ-, 

ment of that Kentucky frontier. 

He knew, too, from his father, a 
master cabinet-maker, something of the 
skill of hand that goes to make articles 
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of furniture of rare artistic excellence, 

[t was said of Abe Lincoln that be- 
fore he had grown to man’s estate he 
had been successively a day laborer, a 
farmhand, a carpenter’s assistant, a 
ferryman and a hired hand. 

In all"of these work experiences he 
came not only to understand the part 
and place that labor plays in man’s 
progress*but the extent to which an 
advancing civilization depends upon 
the labor of hand and brain. 

“It was by the labor of their hands 
and brains that he, his father and their 
neighbors had opened southwestern In- 
diana to the uses of men. He saw labor 
as the foundation of all that might 
come after it, for he had labored him- 
self, starting a community,” writes Ida 
M. Tarbell in “In the Footsteps of the 
Lincolns.” 


Insight into Labor's Role 


This deep insight into the place of 
labor in society was not only to per- 
meate all of his later thinking but to 
make him the unrivaled interpreter both 
of the dignity of work and of the rights 
of workers. For did he not say: “As 
labor is the common burden of our 
race, so the effort of some to shift their 
share of the burden onto the shoulders 
of others is the great durable curse of 
the race”? 

Anyone who attempts to analyze 
Lincoln’s speeches will discover again 
and again how his illustrations and 
anecdotes were of the work life that he 
had known as a young working boy. 
It was on the occasion of his trip to 
New Orleans on a flatboat, largely built 
by his own efforts, that he was to see 
for the first time the sale of Negro 
slaves in the slave mart and then and 
there to dedicate himself to “hit that 
evil.” 

Because he had been a worker and 
had shared the life and lot of working 
people, he became deeply imbued with 
the belief that the fruits of labor be- 
longed to those who toiled. 

“Inasmuch as most good things are 


Here is another President of the 
United States—considered by many 
as great a figure in our times as 
Lincoln was in his—smiling as 
William Green presents huge cake, 
a birthday gift to Mr. Roosevelt 
from the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union. As 
in former years, the members of 
A. F. of L. unions in all parts of the 
nation marked the birthday of the 
Chief Executive by making contri- 
butions to the campaign for funds 
to fight infantile paralysis scourge 
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produced by labor,” said he, “it follows 
that all such things ought to belong to 
them.” 

Even as he grew to manhood and 
saw the growth of industrialism dur- 
ing the middle period of our national 
life and the struggling efforts of work- 
ingmen to organize into unions of their 
own creation, he was sensitive to their 
struggle and understanding of their 
aspirations. When at one time he was 
invited to address a group of strikers 
in a bootmakers’ strike in Connecticut, 
he could utter the words, “Thank God 
we have a system of labor where there 
can be a strike. Whatever the pres- 
sure, there is a point where the work- 
ingman may stop.” 

This has a special meaning for labor 
today, as it jealously seeks to preserve 
the right to strike as the basis of a free 
society, when totalitarian governments 
everywhere are abolishing this principle. 

And, finally, Lincoln at the very 
height of his career could appreciate 
the importance of a union of labor and 
education as the necessary condition of 
a really sound society. In the midst of 
the Civil War he gave his support to 
the Morrill Act, which provided for a 
system of land-grant colleges for the 
mechanic arts and agriculture through- 
out this nation. In that spirit he spoke 
to the'farmers of Wisconsin three years 
before in his well-remembered “Mud- 
Sill” speech: 

“The old general rule was that edu- 
cated people did not perform manual 
labor. They managed to eat their 
bread, leaving the toil of producing it 
to the uneducated. But free labor says 
no. 

“Free labor argues that as the Author 
of man makes every individual with 
one head and one pair of hands, it is 
probably intended that the head and 
hands should cooperate as friends, and 


that that particular head should direct 
and control that pair of hands. 

“As each man has one mouth to be 
fed, and one pair of hands to fugnish 
food, it was probably intended thatethat 
pair of hands should feed that particu- 
lar mouth; that each head is the natural 
guardian, director and protector, and 
each mouth inseparably connected with 
it; and that being so, every head should 
be cultivated and improved by what- 
ever will aid its capacity for perform- 
ing its charge.” 

It was logical that one of the most 
understanding estimates of Lincoln the 
worker should have been written by 
him who was the founder of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its in- 
spired leader for more than forty 
years. 

Wrote Samuel Gompers of the Great 
Emancipator : 

“And there emerged from poverty 
and obscurity a gaunt figure, the figure 
of Abraham Lincoln; the figure of a 
man whose spirit will live as long as 
there is hope in the hearts of men and 
in the minds of men to demand achieve- 
ment and the maintenance of freedom, 
justice and democracy. 

“Lincoln lived for the attainment of 
these principles; Lincoln died in the 
struggle for these principles. 

“Lincoln’s spirit and high ideals dom- 
inate every movement of men and 
events which have for their purpose 
right and hope in the lives of the toiling 
masses of America, aye, of the whole 
world.” 

Great souls and outstanding geniuses 
often defy our complete understanding. 
Yet of the Great Emancipator it can 
truthfully be said that no person can 
understand the sources of his inner 
strength and of his noble leadership 
without understanding something of 
his early experience as a worker. 











N THE hot and feverish months of 

the Summer of 1940, large cor- 
porations in defense industries individ- 
ually and in groups began negotiations 
with the government of the United 
States about terms and conditions on 
which they would undertake the pro- 
duction of munitions, planes, equip- 
ment, clothing and other things most 
needed for the defense of America. 

The government’s requirements were 
urgent and the industry’s asking price 
was high—in many instances much too 
high even for those business men placed 
in the position of government negotia- 
tors who were friendly and willing to 
make most generous concessions. The 
story of irrevocable demands for five- 
year plant amortization, of the last- 
ditch fight against the profits-tax bill, 
even though it was but gently whis- 
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pered rather than boldly shouted in 
the public press, is today a matter of 
record and need not be repeated. 

We are here concerned with only 
one fact in that entire story, the fact 
which, though unheralded in headlines, 
was by far the most stunning item of 
domestic news in 1940. Corporation 
after corporation and company after 
company, makers of planes, explosives 
and guns, refused to go to work on 
defense production until terms satis- 
factory to them were finally negotiated 
and assured by contract. 

In the most real sense of the word 
these corporations went on strike, for 
they refused to go to work until all 
issues in dispute were settled to their 
satisfaction. Some of these strikes 
lasted as long as six months. In many 
instances, even the work of planning 








production and constructing the neces- 
sary plant was delayed that long or 
longer. 

These strikes were costly to the peo- 
ple, for they long delayed the much- 
needed employment to hundreds of 
thousands of workers ; they were costly 
to the public purse because in their 
settlement exorbitant and extravagant 
terms for financing production often 
had to be met. But the full cost of 
these strikes to the American people 
cannot be measured until we know 
whether the delays caused by them 
prevented us from winning the race 
against time in carrying out the defense 
program. 

These firms’ refusal to undertake the 
work was not caused by an imposition 
of any intolerable conditions upon 
them. It was merely a matter of driv- 
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ing the hardest bargain in order to 
insure the highest financial return. 

Fortunately, these unsightly episodes 
in the recent annals of industry are 
overshadowed by the evidence of sin- 
cere and unstinting cooperation dis- 
played by much of American industry 
then and since. But it is important to 
remember them to place in correct per- 
spective the surging flood of proposed 
formulas, plans and laws against labor’s 
rights, all of them purporting to assure 
defense production uninterrupted and 
undelayed by any action of the work- 
ers. 

That labor has given an unprece- 
dented share of cooperation in defense 
production, that its declared purpose is 
to continue and extend this coopera- 
tion, that it has made sacrifices and is 
willing to make them—all this is a 
matter of cold and indisputable record. 

Rising production is normally ac- 
companied by a rise in labor disputes. 
Yet in 1940, in which production was 
going at a much faster pace than in 
1939, the amount of time lost due to 
strikes was only about one-half that 
lost in 1939, 

A year of war production compara- 
ble to 1940 was 1917, the year of our 
entry into war. Although as an in- 
dustrial nation we have grown since 
1917, and achieved union organization 
at least three times as large as in 1917, 
the strikes in 1917 were nearly twice 
as numerous as in 1940. 

Very few strikes which took place in 
1940 involved the workers directly en- 
gaged in defense production. The long- 
est of these lasted not more than four 
to seven days. 

Banner publicity has been given to 
every labor dispute, real and incipient, 
in the last few months. Yet the real 
extent of industrial strikes in these 
months has been negligible. The fac- 
tual record proves this and serves as 
the most conclusive evidence of the 
real desire on the part of the workers 
to give their full share of cooperation 
in our defense effort and even to ac- 
cept silently minor grievances and in- 
justices as long as these do not be- 
come intolerable. 

Is it labor’s true purpose to avoid 
strikes whenever possible and to seek 
adjustment of disputes by peaceful 
means? The American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in its sixtieth annual 
convention, solemnly proclaimed its 
voluntary acceptance of the principle 
of avoiding strikes in every way pos- 
sible throughout the duration of the 
national emergency. 

On June 20, 1940, the heads of 
unions in the metal trades met in 
Washington and declared their policy 
on national defense. Their anti-strike 
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declaration, made voluntarily and on 
their own initiative, was put into effect 
long before the spokesmen of metal- 
making corporations, then higgling in 
Washington over amortization and tax 
exemption, settled their disputes and 
wert back to their plants to start on 
defense production. This is what the 
metal trades unions said: 

“In. the present national emergency 
these international unions again pledge 
their loyal, active and cooperative sup- 
port to the nation in the effort to speed 
production required for national 
defense. 

“These international unions pledge 
themselves to the nation with an un- 
derstanding of their responsibility to 
contribute their full share to the na- 
tion’s defense and the protection and 
perpetuation of those institutions of 
freedom which are now menaced by 
totalitarian powers.” 


overwhelming number of skilled metal 
workers in the United States. 

It was their conviction that the most 
effective method of speedily unifying 
labor conditions so that the greatest 
output of production could be secured 
would be to apply immediately, on a 
wider scale than before, collective bar- 
gaining between the employers and the 
employes in the metal-working indus- 
tries. Their program was clearcut and 
specific : 

“There must be no stoppage of work. 

“Thoroughgoing cooperation must 
be established between management 
and labor through direct contact be- 
tween their chosen representatives. 

“Where their efforts ‘fail to bring 
adjustment of questions which may 
arise, the services of the Division of 
Conciliation, Department of Labor, 
must be speedily secured. Should this 
conciliation not establish prompt re- 


Constitution of the United States 


AMENDMENT XiIil 


Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 


Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 


by appropriate legislation. 








Judging by the measures some Congressmen are proposing these days, 
one would conclude they view the 13th Amendment as just a big joke 


After the June declaration the metal 
trades realized that the international 
situation was becoming more menacing 
and sinister. The most speedy produc- 
tion of all goods and materials required 
for the protection of America and sup- 
plying munitions of war to Great Brit- 
ain became even more urgent. 

So on January 3 and 4 the heads 
of the metal trades unions met again 
to lay down the unified and unanimous 
policy of those international unions 
which constitute the backbone and the 


sults, then arbitration must be applied.” 

This was not the only instance in 
which a key section of organized labor 
movement on its own initiative de- 
clared that stoppages of work be 
avoided in defense production at all 
costs. 

The Building and Construction 
Trades Department met in convention 
in New Orleans in mid-November and 
pledged its full and complete re- 
sources to the government in the carry- 
ing out of the defense program. At a 
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national conference held on January 7 
the international unions of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
menf adopted a declaration clothing the 
officers of the department with the 
authority to cooperate fully with the 
government in any labor problem that 
might arise in the future. 

These declarations and similar state- 
ments of individual American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions have given the 
American people assurance that the 
vast majority of organized labor is 
against defense strikes and will do 
everything humanly possible to avert 
stoppages of defense production. 

Defense strikes have been few and 
short-lived. Their effect on production 
has been negligible. Yet a veritable 
flood of proposals designed to restrict 
the right to strike descended upon 
Washington toward the close of 1940. 
Many of these proposals have been in- 
troduced in Congress and their passage 
is urgently pressed by reactionary 
groups. 

The proposals have ranged from out- 
and-out compulsory arbitration schemes 
to a variety of plausible-sounding but 
insidious mediation schemes with “cool- 
ing off” periods freezing the right to 
strike. 

Congressmen Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House, has proposed legislation pro- 
viding for what amounts to compulsory 
arbitration of disputes on naval con- 
tracts. Congressman Everett M. Dirk- 
sen offered a bill embodying a similar 
plan for the merchant marine. Con- 
gressman Andrew J. May, chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House, is drafting a similar plan to 
apply to production for the Army. 

Congressman Clare E. Hoffman of 
Michigan introduced a bill which would 
make it compulsory for all workers em- 
ployed on defense orders to enter into 
a contract with the government or with 
the employer, waiving the right to 
strike, and would make the violation 
of such contracts unlawful. 

Congressman Howard Smith of Vir- 
ginia presented a bill which would out- 
law strikes in defense industries except 
on thirty day’s written notice of inten- 
tion with a statement of grievances. 
In addition, the bill makes any obstruc- 
tion of manufacture in defense indus- 
tries a crime punishable by a prison 
term which, on the recommendation of 
a jury, may be life imprisonment. 

Senator Ball also proposed a require- 
ment for a notice of intention to strike 
and a waiting period before a cessa- 
tion of work might take place. 

William H. Davis recommended a 
compulsory thirty-day waiting period 
for administrative promulgation. 
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What does labor think of a com- 
pulsory waiting period before the right 
to strike can be exercised? 

Recently the United States News 
queried a number of labor representa- 
tives and others whether a period of 
negotiation should be enforced by the 
government before a strike can be 
ordered in any defense industry. Re- 
plied Harvey W. Brown, president of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists: 

“A government-fixed negotiating 
period can be used by an employer 
seeking unfair advantage over the 
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that restriction of the right to strike 
does not accomplish this purpose. 

In New Zealand a law was enacted 
in 1894 providing for compulsory arhi- 
tration. The application of this law, 
which went into effect in 1895, was 
followed by a twelve-year period of 
rising prosperity during which the arbi- 
tration court granted a succession of 
awards providing for wage increases 
and other gains to labor. When the 
tide turned in 1907 a series of illegal 
strikes followed. 

The law was slightly modified in 
1908 but its compulsory features were 
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The year we entered World War I strikes were far more numerous than 
in 1940, yet in 1917 no compulsory work statutes went on the books 


workers. Strikes are but the effect— 
our greatest concern should be with 
the cause of strikes.” 

Said Max Zaritsky, president, United 
Hatters, Caps and Millinery Workers 
International Union: 

“At the recently closed convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
American labor voluntarily adopted the 
basic principle of refraining from 
strikes during this period of national 
emergency. 

“But employers who have violated 
the Wagner Act and have fought union 
recognition and collective bargaining 
can be counted on to take advantage 
of this temporary voluntary relinquish- 
ment of a fundamental right. A wait- 
ing period should not be made a mat- 
ter of governmental compulsion.” 

The alleged purpose of all these pro- 
posals is to assure continuity of indus- 
trial production. The record shows 


not only retained but supplemented by 
provisions for attachment of wages and 
heavy fines on members of striking 
unions. In 1913-1914 a waterfront 
strike occurred accompanied by a series 
of sympathetic strikes. The govern- 
ment’s answer was to make compulsion 
more rigid. But illegal strikes only 
gained in intensity and industrial peace 
in New Zealand was rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

Experiments with compulsory arbi- 
tration in Australia and notably in New 
South Wales further proved the futil- 
ity of no-strike laws as a means of as- 
suring industrial peace. Even under 
the niost favorable conditions—under a 
Labor government—compulsory arbi- 
tration failed to diminish labor dis- 
putes. 

The Canadian law of 1907 applied 
to public service and utility industries 
called for a compulsory waiting period 
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before strikes could be legally called, 
It is known that during the first thirty 
years of operation of the statute, there 
were more illegal strikes in these in- 
dustries in Canada than there were 
strikes submitted to compulsory media- 
tion. 

The Canadian experience is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the extent to 
which compulsion of labor breeds law- 
lessness. Further proof of this has been 
furnished in our own country by the 
experience of the Colorado law of 1915 
and the Kansas law of 1920 which dis- 
mally failed in their purpose. 

In the last war the most rigid and 
ruthless suppression of the right to 
strike was effected in Germany. Long 
before the final collapse of the Kaiser’s 
armies, unrest throughout the ranks of 
German labor was reaching the propor- 
tions of nationwide revolt and this un- 
rest speeded the collapse of the German 
Empire. 

In the present war the British have 
enacted legislation restricting the right 
to strike in war industries. Yet British 
workers, whose courage and determina- 
tion in the face of privation and danger 
have been unparalleled, have refused to 
surrender wholly the right to lay down 
their tools and cease work as the only 
effective means of protest available to 
workers subjected to grossly unjust or 
intolerable labor conditions. 

In October 600 workers in an air- 
craft plant in Scotland went on strike 
because the management tried to pre- 
vent women employes from joining the 
Transport and General Workers Union 
and sought to maintain a separate or- 
ganization for them. 

The great works of Richard Thomas, 
Ltd., in South Wales are producing 
steel vital to British defense. A long 
drawn-out struggle for control of 
this corporation was finally won by 
the Bank of England, which soon in- 
stituted drastic changes in the manage- 
ment and labor policy of the firm. 

Members of the Electrical Trades 
Union have had a long list of com- 
plaints and there have been stoppages 
of work. In mid-October the manage- 
ment flatly refused to pay the recog- 
nized rates to smelters employed at 
“fettling” and “bottoming.” Workers 
employed in these key operations in- 
sisted on the payment of the fair and 
established wages. But the company 
remained adamant. 

Three thousand workers at the steel 
mill decided on October 18 that the 
time had come for a showdown and 
went out on strike. 

_ In September there were 85 strikes 
in progress in Great Britain, involving 
21,000 workers. In October there were 
101 strikes affecting 25,000 workers. 
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GEORGE MEANY 
Attacks forced labor idea 


That restriction of the right to strike 
is not only inimical to labor but is 
also destructive to democracy is the 
considered judgment of many impartial 
and highly regarded students. 

That the right to strike is a funda- 
mental of democracy and that this 
right cannot be destroyed without de- 
stroying democracy itself—withcut de- 
stroying free labor and replacing it 
with forced labor—is the gist of objec- 
tive findings of a study on “Collective 
Bargaining and National Defense” pre- 
pared for the Twentieth Century Fund 
by Dr. Lloyd G. Reynolds of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

“In no democratic country has it 
proven possible to prevent strikes sim- 
ply by legislation,” Dr. Reynolds says. 





Harris and Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CARL VINSON 
Frowns on strikes and union shop 





“Both peacetime and wartime ex- 
perience in Canada and Australia show 
that strikes actually increased under 
compulsory arbitration laws. An in- 
crease likewise occurred when Great 
Britain attempted to make strikes and 
lockouts illegal during the World War.” 

The choice before us is between 
free labor and compulsory labor. Are 
we prepared to surrender the most 
basic prerogative of economic democ- 
racy even when we know that that 
can only breed resentment and ulti- 
mate revolt, and destroy the entire 
framework of democratic life in Amer- 
ica? 

In a recent address made at East 
St. Louis, Ill., Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor said: 

“In answer to those who would com- 
pel working men and women on the 
defense program to continue to work 
whether they want to or not because 
they feel that the defense program 
would be aided by such compulsory 
work legislation, let me point out that 
enactment of such legislation at this 
time would cause industrial chaos. 

“Even were such legislation enforce- 
able after a time, the ensuing period 
of unrest would do more harm to the 
defense program in the important 
months ahead than could possibly be 
undone by years of rigid enforcement 
of a statute that would be the very 
essence of slavery. 

“Not only is this compulsory work 
proposal obnoxious to all who sincerely 
believe in the cherished liberties of 
America, but it is also in direct viola- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution under which we live.” 

The question of forced labor was 
settled by the Civil War. The curtail- 
ment of the right to strike is as repug- 
nant to the Constitution as it is abhor- 
rent to the American people. The right 
to strike is an inalienable part of the 
Bill of Rights of American labor. 
Neither its suspension nor its restriction 
can or will be accepted by organized 
labor. 

America can show to the world that 
the achievement of a free people 
through the contribution of free and 
unrestricted labor can far exceed the 
accomplishment of workers subjected 
to the whip of regimented compulsion, 
or of labor herded into concentration 
camps. 

American labor wants a chance to 
prove this and will prove it if given 
full cooperation by employers, by their 
acceptance of orderly, fair and volun- 
tary collective bargaining. Labor asks 
management to grasp its hand firmly 
and honorably, so that together they 
can show what a democracy can do. 
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DEPENSE AND THE 40-H0UR WEEK 


| yewrenigee HAS embarked upon a 
course which virtually is uncharted. 
She is forging a defense against pos- 
sible aggression on a scale never before 
approached in this hemisphere. As our 
country develops invincible air, sea and 
land forces, all of us will be called 
upon to help to the best of our abil- 
ities. This no doubt will mean many 
personal sacrifices for the general good. 
That applies equally to the man behind 
the mahogany desk and the man who 
sweats over a lathe. Neither has any 
moral right to expect the other to 
make the greater sacrifice. 


The emergency has placed upon us 
the obligation to live more purposeful, 
less selfish lives. At the same time, 
however, it is bringing about the re- 
employment of America—the mobiliza- 
tion of our manpower, which, after all, 
is probably our greatest asset. 

This re-employment of America to 
which we have looked forward, and for 
which we have striven, is being has- 
tened by the operation of the Wage 
and Hour Law with its forty-hour 
week and the penalty of time and a 
half for overtime. 

Mines, factories, wholesale houses, 
offices and shops all are becoming in- 
creasingly busy with the production of 
goods needed for defense. To keep 


abreast of emergency orders, manage- 
ment faces two alternatives. It may 


By COLONEL PHILIP B. FLEMING 


Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor 


work employes longer than forty hours 
a week and pay time and a half for 
overtime. Or it may hire more work- 
ers. Naturally, management generally 
hires more workers because it is the 
economical thing to do. 

This ceiling for hours now is work- 
ing just as Congress intended it to 
work; for Congress wanted the next 
increase in production to be accom- 
panied by a commensurate increase in 
employment. 

This is what is now taking place. 
Our industries are hiring more work- 
ers. But it is because of this very fact, 
with its beneficial effects upon the econ- 
omy of the nation, that we hear occa- 
sional protests against the overtime 
rule. Frese protests might easily be 
dismissed were it not for the fact that 
they are made in the name of national 
defense—in the name of patriotism. 

As a soldier of thirty years’ experi- 
ence, I am sure that no one is more 
keenly aware of the necessity of pre- 
paring for national defense than I am. 
And if I should find that the overtime 
penalty is interfering with defense pro- 
duction, I would report the fact to the 
President at once. However, I have 
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Colonel Fleming, who suggests putting the unemployed to work 
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found no such impediment to the pro- 
duction of military equipment. 

I have gone direct to the National 
Defense Commission to learn how its 
members regard the effect of the over- 
time penalty on defense production. I 
find they generally agree that the pen- 
alty stimulates employers to train new 
workers and organize additional shifts. 
They feel, as I do, that defense indus- 
tries will have to learn to operate like 
continuous-operation industries, such 
as steel and glass-making, which have 
been on a seven-day basis for years 
with multiple shifts on short hours. 

Summing up the attitude of the Com- 
mission, Defense Director William S. 
Knudsen told me: 

“What the Defense Commission 
wants is more machine hours. Machines 
that are properly cared for can work 
168 hours a week without tiring. Men 
can’t. I know from my own experi- 
ence that ten hours a day is too much. 
A man who works ten hours a day is 
good for about eight and a half hours 
of normal production.” 

In short, the Defense Commission 
hopes for increased production by the 
addition of forty hours, or eighty 
hours, or even 128 hours to the present 
work week of machines, not by merely 
adding another day to the working 
hours of the man already employed. 

Any suggestion of added shifts al- 
ways brings up the question of the 
availability of skilled workers to man 
the machines. The best information I 
can gather from all sources indicates 
that our employment reserves are still 
enormous—somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of eight million or so—and that 
there will be little difficulty in obtain- 
ing workers until the present rate of 
production has been greatly accelerated. 
It is true, of course, that we will en- 
counter some shortage of skilled work- 
ers in some crafts, such as toolmak- 
ing. Looking ahead, however, govern- 
ment and industry have combined ef- 
forts to train men in trades or machine 
operations vital to defense production. 

The benefits to the country from the 
re-employment of American labor 
through the combination of increased 
defense production and operation of 
the Wage and Hour Law are not to 
be measured entirely in additional air- 
planes, cannon, ships or Army blankets. 
Consideration should be given the fact 
that a nation striving to guard against 
aggression from without should not be 
handicapped, at the same time, by the 
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necessity of caring for millions of idle 
persons who would willingly add their 
strength to the great defense effort if 
they could only find jobs. 

To clear up possible misunderstand- 
ing, I should like to add a word or 
two about my recent finding that the 
packing and canning of fruits and 
vegetables is an industry of a seasonal 
nature, and about our policy in regard 
to the certification of learners for em- 
ployment at less than the applicable 
minimum rate of pay. 

When the seasonal industry finding 
was made, an existing “area of produc- 
tion” definition completely exempted 
many thousands of employes in fresh 
fruit and vegetable packing and can- 
ning plants from both the wage and 
hours provisions of the act. 

After reexamining the subject, the 
definition was amended so that all 
workers in fresh fruit and vegetable 
packing houses and canning plants who 
had been previously exempted were 
put back under the protection of the 
act (except only those in small indi- 
vidual farm packing and canning es- 
tablishments employing no more than 
ten persons in packing and canning). 

At the same time an additional four- 
teen-week seasonal exemption was 
granted, making a total of fourteen 
weeks of total exemption from the 
overtime and fourteen weeks of partial 
exemption. The new definition and 
the seasonal ruling were parts of a 
common plan. 

The effect was to extend the mini- 
mum wage benefits of the act to thou- 
sands of workers who previously had 
been excluded, except that they and 
others employed in the, industry were 
exempted from the time and a half pay 
provision for overtime up to twelve 
hours a day or fifty-six hours a week 
for an additional fourteen-week period. 

By these rulings competitive dis- 
criminations were avoided among em- 
ployers and also exemption discrimi- 
nations were eliminated among em- 
ployes engaged in the same work. 

At the hearings the proposed sea- 
sonal exemption was questioned and 
criticized by representatives of labor 
on the Pacific Coast, where minimum 
wages for many years had been higher 
than the federal minimum. The sea- 
sonal exemption, however, was ap- 
proved by some representatives of labor 
in other regions where the wages paid 
had been much less than the mini- 
mum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. They desired the mini- 
mum wage protection and were quite 
willing to see a liberal interpretation 
of the seasonal industry provision to 
make this protection possible. 

The total effect of these two actions, 
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taken together as a plan, was not to 
undermine the basic standards of the 
act but to extend their benefits to many 
thousands of workers. 

It did not seem possible to make 
any definition of “area of production” 
which would not be discriminatory. 
The plan was adopted after a search- 
ing examination of the facts. It ap- 
peared more practical than any of the 
suggestions made. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, I think the two rulings 
were entirely fair. (See inside front 
cover.—Editor.) 

I do not think it is fair to describe 
one of them, as has sometimes been 
done, when it is only a part of the 
action taken by the administrator re- 
specting the same group of employes. 

There has been widespread miscon- 
ception of the manner in which our 
latest rules for the employment of 
learners operate. Many apparently 
have gained the impression that learner 
certificates will be issued immediately 
when an employer makes a prima facie 
showing that experienced workers are 
not available. This is not the case. 
Every application is thoroughly inves- 
tigated. 

The results are interesting and sig- 
nificant. Up to December 23, 1940, 
applications numbering 469 had been 
received from employers in industries 
for which no learner determinations 
had been made. This covers a period 
of more than two years. We classify 
these as “Miscellaneous Applications.” 
Of these applications 262 were denied 
after investigation. For failure to fur- 
nish additional information fifty-five 
were treated as defaulted. Of the re- 


maining applications, 116 were ap- 
proved and certificates were issued 
authorizing a total of 1,083 learners, 
or an average of less than ten to a 
certificate. Investigations on thirty-six 
applications were pending. 

We not only examine the availability 
of skilled workers but investigate to 
find out whether the issuance of a cer- 
tificate will create unfair competitive 
labor costs and also whether the issu- 
ance of a certificate would depress or 
impair labor standards established and 
maintained for experienced workers. 

Learner certificates were issued only 
when it was shown that curtailment of 
employment might otherwise result. 
Incidentally, although the learner reg- 
ulations are available to many thou- 
sands of employers, fewer than 2,500 
certificates were issued during the first 
two years of the administration of the 
act. Moreover, many of these certifi- 
cates were issued under conditions 
which were the subject of agreement 
between employer groups and unions. 

We face a big job right now in 
America in preparing for the defense 
of our country. This job transcends 
the interests of both employers and 
employes. All of us must coordinate 
our efforts for the greater good. 

I think the American Federation of 
Labor can take just pride in the co- 
operative fashion in which its mem- 
bers have approached this big task. 
This cooperation has been displayed in 
the eagerness with which various A. F. 
of L. unions have tackled defense jobs. 
Their eagerness and restraint might 
well be taken for the nation’s model 
in this time of crisis. 
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AST MONTH I discussed the 
decision of the Oregon Supreme 
Court which held unconstitutional the 
Oregon Anti-Picketing Law. I men- 
tioned, too, the decision of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, which held the 
Wisconsin Anti-Picketing Law to be 
constitutional. The Wisconsin deci- 
sion was a destructive blow at the 
rights of organized labor. However, 
in an explanatory opinion filed Jan- 
uary 7 the court virtually reverses itself 
and now interprets the Wisconsit act 
to permit peaceful picketing by mi- 
nority groups. 

Local 122 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes International Alli- 
ance, at Milwaukee, had been for some 
time on strike against the Plankinton 
and Kilbourn hotels over a dispute 
involving wages, hours, working con- 
ditions and recognition. While all 
other hotels in the city were operating 
under a contract with the union, these 
two hotels, operating under one man- 
agement, refused a contract, claiming 
that the Wisconsin law passed by the 
last Legislature required a vote of the 
employes before a contract could be 
entered into. 

The union struck. The employer 
rushed to the misnamed, newly con- 
stituted Labor Peace Board and ob- 
tained a cease and desist order against 
the local union, commanding that all 
picketing of any kind, including peace- 
ful picketing, be stopped because, as it 
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stated in the order, a majority of the 
employes had not voted in favor of the 
strike as the law requires. The order 
read: 

“... That the respondent unions are 
guilty of unfair labor practice by co- 
operating and engaging in, promoting 
and inducing picketing and boycotting, 
all being overt concomitants of a strike, 
without first obtaining the approval of a 
majority of the employees of the Plank- 
inton House by a secret ballot. 

“Tt is ordered that the respondent un- 
ions immediately cease and desist from 
(a) engaging in, promoting or inducing 
picketing at or near the Plankinton 
House or the Kilbourn Hotel; (b) boy- 
cotting in any way the Plankinton House 
Company.” 

On a petition by the union to review 
the order of the board, the Circuit 
Court held that the provision of the 
law which requires a majority vote in 
favor of a strike before picketing and 
boycotting may be engaged in was 
constitutional. 

The union appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, and on 
November 8 the court handed down a 
decision upholding both the validity of 
the act and the order of the board. 
The court construed the act to require 
a majority vote in favor of a strike 
before picketing or boycotting could 
be engaged in. 








In upholding the order of the board, 
it stated: 

. By the act strikes are divided 
into two classes—authorized and un- 
authorized. Subsec. (e) has no appli- 
cation except in the case of an unauthor- 


ized strike. It is the act of cooperating 
in, engaging in, promoting or inducing 
picketing, boycotting or other overt acts 
in support of an unauthorized strike that 
subsec. (e) declares to be an unfair labor 
practice.” 


The court went on to say: 


“When a person is found guilty of an 
unfair labor practice he loses the benefit 
of sec. 103.33 (the right peacefully to 
picket, patrol, advertise, persuade, boy- 
cott, etc.) which prescribes what acts 
whether performed singly or in concert 
shall be legal in the conduct of a labor 
dispute ...” 

The court went on to say that em- 
ployes either singly or in minority 
groups may strike— 


“ 


But if they attempt to coerce 
their employer by concerted picketing, a 
boycott or by any other similar overt act 
concomitant of a strike, they will be 
guilty of an unfair labor practice as 
defined in the act...” 

We were shocked at the decision. 
We were doubly startled because the 
decision was unanimous. Even Jus- 
tice Wickham, who, we believed, had 
a liberal grasp of labor problems, who 
wrote the famous American Furniture 
Company opinion upholding the Wis- 
consin Norris-LaGuardia Act giving 
to union members the right to picket an 
employer for unionization even though 
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no employe of that employer was a 
member of the union—even he joined 
in this latest and most destructive de- 
cision ever handed down by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court in the realm of 
Jabor law. 

We had a right to expect that the 
decision would be unanimous in favor 
of the union because of the recent pro- 
nouncement of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Thornhill and Carl- 
son eases, wherein peaceful picketing 
was held to be the exercise of freedom 
of speech guaranteed by the federal 
Constitution which no state legislature 
could abridge or deny. I say we had 
a right to expect a unanimous and fa- 
vorable decision in this case, but we 
did not expect it. We knew that on 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court are 
judges who are now and always have 
been conservatives at heart. But we 
did expect that the last definite and 
clear expression of the United States 
Supreme Court, striking down as un- 
constitutional a state law which on its 
face prohibited the right to picket, 
would be respected. Even Justice 
Fowler, in his vigorous dissent in the 
American Furniture Company case, 
recognized that he would have to 
change his views on the subject of labor 
disputes and the right to picket in fur- 
therance of them when the final arbiter 
of the federal Constitution—the United 
States Supreme Court—had spoken. 

The United States Supreme Court 
had spoken on the very issue of law 
involved in the hotel case. Did the 
Wisconsin court accept the United 
States Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the United States Constitution? It 
did not. In an “Eliza on the ice” opin- 
ion it discusses at length the distinction 
between individual activities as con- 
trasted with concerted activities, abso- 
lute prohibitions versus regulation, 
unlawful actions versus unfair labor 
practices, “authorized” versus “un- 
authorized” strikes—and it makes an 
attempt to distinguish the statute in the 
Thornhill and Oregon cases from the 
statute in the Wisconsin case. 

The Oregon case has great signifi- 
cance because it came down only a few 
days before the Wisconsin court 
handed down its decision. The Oregon 
statute contains a provision which in 
substance is similar, and in principle 
identical, with the Wisconsin provision 
under attack. The Oregon law reads: 

“Section 1. Whenever in any statute 
or other law of this state the term ‘labor 
dispute’ is used, such term is hereby 
defined for all purposes to mean and in- 
clude only an actual bona fide contro- 
versy in which the disputants stand in 
proximate relation of employer and the 
majority of his or its employes and 
which directly concerns matters directly 
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Wisconsin’s Supreme Court backs the state’s ‘Labor Peace Board’ 
in ordering these peaceful unionists to cease their picketing 


pertaining to wages, hours or working 
conditions of the employes of the par- 
ticular employer directly involved in 
such controversy.” 
. *« + 
“Section 3. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, persons, association or or- 
ganization to picket or patrol, or post 
pickets or patrols, in or near the prem- 
ises or property owned, occupied, con- 
trolied or used by an employer or em- 
ployers unless there is an actual bona 
fide existing labor dispute between said 
employer or employers and his or their 
employes.” 


The Oregon court, however, accepted 
the United States Supreme Court as a 
final arbiter of the Constitution. It 
said: 

“We have thus, at more than ordi- 
nary length, reviewed these decisions, 
because the plaintiffs are here claiming 
that fundamental rights, secured to them 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
are invaded by the challenged statute. 
In the field of federal constitutional law 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the final arbiter. Jts decisions as to 
the meaning of the provisions of the 
Constitution bind us all—state judges, 
under their oaths of office, no less than 
others. 

“Our own personal, individual views 
as to the soundness of such decisions are 
immaterial. Unless, therefore, some 
real, not fanciful, basis of distinction 
exists between the prohibitions of the 
Alabama statute and the California ordi- 
nance declared repugnant to constitu- 
tional guarantees in these cases, and the 
like restrictions on the conduct of indi- 
viduals contained in the. statute here 
under consideration, this court has no 


other alternative than to declare the 
statute unconstitutional. 

“The Supreme Court has, in the cited 
cases, announced a broad construction of 
the guarantees of freedom of speech 
and the press, and, applying this con- 
ception to laws aimed at picketing, has 
held that publicizing the facts of a labor 
dispute in a peaceful way through appro- 
priate means, whether by pamphlet, by 
word of mouth or by banner, is within 
the liberty of communication which is 
secured to every person by the Four- 
teenth Amendment against abridgment 
by a state. 

a has held, further, that the exer- 
cise of this right may not be abridged 
by proscribing it at the scene of a labor 
dispute. 

“It has declared the streets of a city 
appropriate places for the dissemination 
of views on matters of public moment, 
and that labor controversies come within 
that category.” 

The Wisconsin court did not meet 
the argument of the Oregon court. It 
merely said: 

“Our attention has been called to a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
state of Oregon, American Federation 
of Labor, plaintiff, v. James R. Bain, 
et al., defendants, decided October 22, 
1940. The statute under consideration 
in that case was widely different from 
ch. 111, stats. 1939,” 

We moved for a rehearing. Was it 
granted? It was not. But an explana- 
tory opinion was filed. Well, we rubbed 
our eyes when the first opinion came 
down—now we pinched ourselves to 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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T THE current session of Con- 

gress organized labor must be on 

the alert to squelch anti-labor pro- 

posals. Not a few bills inimical to 
labor have already been introduced. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
watching these measures very, very 
closely and is determined that none of 
them shall become law. At the same 
time there can be no question that this 
year labor’s representatives will have 
to be very much on the qui vive, for 
the enemies of labor obviously believe 
the national emergency gives them a 
magnificent opportunity to hogtie the 
trade union movement. 

To forestall the enactment of injuri- 
ous legislation is but one part of the 
task confronting the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1941. The other 
part of the job is to prevail upon the 
people’s representatives in Congress to 
act favorably upon bills which will 
promote the welfare of the working 
men and women of the nation. 

The Federation is confident that it 
will be successful in its efforts to pre- 
vent the passage of anti-labor bills and 
to win the enactment of new legisla- 
tion desired by labor. It is confident 
of success because it has been highly 
successful in former years by the sim- 
ple process of (1) following the wise 
non-partisan political policy of Samuel 
Gompers and (2) never letting the 
occupants of Congressional seats forget 
the effective manner in which this pol- 
icy operates. 

And the A. F. of L. intends to ad- 
here strictly to this time-honored for- 
mula again this year. 

The non-partisan policy of the Fed- 
eration, as everyone knows, means 
simply that organized labor, as repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L., keeps tabs 
on the actions of the lawmakers and 
vigorously supports those whose rec- 
ords are good and equally vigorously 
opposes those whose records are bad. 
Whether a legislator is a Republican 
or a Democrat makes no difference; 
the record’s the thing. The A. F. of L. 
is not in politics. 

Study of the results of elections— 
especially elections of recent years— 
quickly discloses the tremendous value 
of a pro-labor record to an office- 
holder up for reelection. 

The legislative program of the A. F. 
of L. for 1941 is an important docu- 
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ment with the highlights of which all 
alert trade union members should be 
familiar. About one-half of the pro- 
gram is devoted to aspects of the over- 
shadowing subject of the day—national 
defense. Under the heading of “Na- 
tional Defense” the program says: 

“America is at peace. We believe 
with President Roosevelt that the best 
guarantee of America’s future peace is 
the prompt construction of an invin- 
cible national defense together with the 
extension of every aid short of war to 
those democratic nations which have 
been attacked by aggressor totalitarian 
governments. We are opposed to to- 
talitarianism in any form—whether it 
be Nazi, Fascist or Communist. We 
are convinced that the present and fu- 
ture security of American democracy 
is menaced by the totalitarian nations. 

“For these reasons we support the 
administration’s total defense pro- 
gram and urge Congress to authorize 
promptly and without hesitation the 
expenditure of the large outlays for 
defense asked by the President in his 
budget message.” 

The above is the very first section 
of the program, which was recently 
presented to the new Congress and 
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to President Roosevelt by President 
Green. It is followed by a related sec- 
tion labeled “National Defense Labor 
Policies.” This section reads as fol- 
lows : 

“America is a democracy. It must 
remain democratic. It would be sui- 
cidal for us, in our haste to build an 
invulnerable military defense of our 
country, to abandon democracy in the 
process. 

“Therefore the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will oppose with every 
ounce of its power and influence any 
attempt to abrogate, curtail or suppress 
the constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom enjoyed by the American people. 

“These guarantees include labor’s 
right to strike. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby serves notice 
upon those members of Congress who 
have publicly advocated legislative in- 
fringement of this right that labor will 
not act upon compulsion. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will act—and 
has already acted—voluntarily, as a 
matter of patriotic policy, to avoid and 
abjure strikes in order not to impede 
defense production. 

“This policy was formulated by the 
sixtieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. It was 
enunciated in unmistakable terms by 
the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on December 16 when he 
said in a radio address that ‘we commit 
ourselves to avoid strikes, not only for 
trivial reasons but for scarcely any 
cause, unless particular conditions be- 
come unbearable.’ Since then, this 
policy has been translated into action 
by the Metal Trades Department and 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, representing more than 
2,500,000 key workers in defense in- 
dustries. These departments, embrac- 
ing twenty-five international unions, 
have voluntarily renounced strikes on 
defense projects and have offered in- 
dustry and the government a practical 
plan for voluntary arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes. 

“We believe that the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
action taken by its affiliated unions in 
accordance with this policy make Con- 
gressional or governmental measures 
to interfere with the right to strike 
entirely unnecessary and superfluous. 

“Furthermore, we believe that the 
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stabilization of labor relations in de- 
fense industries can best be achieved 
through direct negotiation of contracts 
and agreements between management 
and trade unions with a minimum of 
government interference. 

“With regard to government labor 
policies, experience in Great Britain 
has shown that consultation with labor 
and full representation of labor on all 
agencies dealing with defense produc- 
tion are vital factors in obtaining maxi- 
mum cooperation. We will continue 
to press for full representation of the 
American Federation of Labor on all 
government defense agencies. 

“Attempts to impose a war-time 
economy upon our people in time of 
peace would be a grave mistake. In 
the interests of the nation’s economic 
welfare, we hold that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous for Congress to 
weaken or abridge labor safeguards 
now written into the law of the land. 
The American Federation of Labor 
will resist any attempt to scuttle the 
right of collective bargaining guaran- 
teed by the National Labor Relations 
Act. It will oppose any move to im- 
pair or repeal the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or the Walsh-Healey Act. 

“The American people know it is 
just as essential. for national defense 
that the workers of the nation be well- 
fed, well-clothed, well-housed and in 
good moral and physical health, as it is 
for our military forces. We call upon 
our friends in Congress to see to it that 
the standards established for labor in 
America be safeguarded and improved 
and not sacrificed to hysteria.” 

The program next discusses the sub- 
ject of housing. Responsibility for the 
present acute and critical shortage of 
decent housing for defense workers is 
attributed in large part to the failure 
of the last Congress to complete the 
enactment of the Senate-approved 
amendments expanding the low-rent 
housing program of the United States 
Housing Authority. , 

The A. F. of L. is agaifi urging Con- 
gress to extend the framework of the 
United States Housing Act to provide 
homes for wage-earners in defense in- 
dustries and at the same time assure 
adaptability of such housing to the 
post-emergency needs of low-income 
families. 

Organized labor is also seeking the 
extension of the migratory labor camp 
program of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and of the low-cost rural 
housing programs under the Bankhead- 
Jones Act and the United States Hous- 
ing: Act. 

The legislative program of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, under the 
heading “Un-American Activities,” 
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points out that events have proved the 
need of vigilant investigation and 
prompt suppression of the activities of 
direct agents of hostile foreign govern- 
ments in our country and of Fifth 
Column movements. 

Accordingly, the Federation is rec- 
ommending that Congress provide ade- 
quate appropriations for continuing the 
Dies Committee and for implementing 
the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Taking up the question of amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act, the legislative program says: 

“The strenuous efforts made by the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
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past three years to obtain a change in 
personnel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have borne fruit. Two 
former members of the board who 
were considered biased by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have been 
replaced. There has been a partial 
housecleaning of the staff of the board. 

“We are gratified by these develop- 
ments but we maintain that the funda- 
mental provisions of the act must be 
safeguarded from possible future mal- 
administration by definite substantive 
and procedural amendments. During 
this session of Congress, the American 
Federation of Labor will press for the 
following amendments to the act, over- 
whelmingly approved at its last con- 
vention : 

“(1) A change in the unit rule to 
permit skilled employes and recognized 
classifications of workers to retain their 
separate unity if they so desire, similar 
to the Railway Labor Act. 

“(2) A direct court appeal by labor 


organizations in representation cases, 
so as to preclude a recurrence of the 
Longshoremen’s decision, which wiped 
out all American Federation of Labor 
Longshoremen’s bargaining units on 
the West Coast. 

“(3) Amendments preserving the 
integrity of collective bargaining agree- 
ments lawfully entered into by bona 
fide labor organizations. 

“(4) Procedural amendments to 
eliminate the outrageous delays that 
jeopardize the organizational gains 
made by many labor unions. 

“(5) While we have confidence in 
two members of the present board, un- 
foreseen events may change the makeup 
of the board at any time; and the logi- 
cal reasons which originally led the 
American Federation of Labor to favor 
a five-man board remain unchanged. 

“In the efforts of the new members 
of the board to administer the act 
fairly and honestly, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges its whole- 
hearted support.” 

In the realm of social security the 
Federation is calling for the enactment 
of the two Wagner-McCormack bills 
introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress with certain changes to prevent 
conflict with existing pension rights of 
public employes. 

These measures would increase fed- 
eral grants to the poorer states for old 
age assistance, establish federal stand- 
ards prerequisite to grants to states for 
old age assistance, extend coverage of 
old age insurance to millions of agri- 
cultural, domestic and other workers 
not now included and widen and im- 
prove the present system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The Federation is also urging the 
enactment at this session of insurance 
for permanent and temporary disabil- 
ity. We believe this should be the 
first step toward a far-reaching na- 
tional program of health insurance, 
which is our ultimate goal. 

The A. F. of L. program further rec- 
ommends that all persons inducted into 
military service or engaged in civilian 
defense work should be protected from 
any loss of social security rights. 

The program next deals with unem- 
ployment and relief. The Federation 
announces that, since it appears likely 
that the number of unemployed will be 
reduced sharply by the end of the year 
as a result of the rapidly expanding 
defense program, “reasonable’’ reduc- 
tion of relief appropriations will not 
be opposed. 

But the A. F. of L. serves notice on 
the new Congress that adequate pro- 
vision for those unable to find jobs in 
industry will be insisted upon. 

Finally, the program calls for fur- 
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ther extension and improvement of the 
civil service and of the retirement sys- 
tems in force for government workers. 
The American Federation of Labor 
will support the legislative programs 
of the affiliated unions of government 
employes. 

As stated at the outset, this is one 
year when the legislative representa- 





HE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor has assembled and forwarded 
material designed to help each State 
Federation of Labor formulate a satis- 
factory legislative program. This is a 
major legislative year in most states. 

Among the matter sent to the State 
Federations by the A. F. of L. were 
copies of model state labor relations 
and wage-hour bills and a check list 
of questions on workmen’s compensa- 
tion to help the state branches detect 
shortcomings in their laws. 

Workmen’s compensation was the 
subject of a special letter written by 
President William Green on January 
17. In this letter he expressed serious 
concern at recent reports showing a 
substantial increase in accidents. 

Despite the fact that workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were the first major 
accomplishment of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the field of social 
legislation, Mr. Green wrote, a survey 
reveals that no more than one-half of 
the workers gainfully employed in this 
country are protected. 

“The same survey,” the letter con- 
tinued, “disclosed not only a great vari- 
ation in type and form of workmen’s 
compensation laws, but also a grossly 
inadequate scale of benefits prevailing 
in many states, together with inade- 
quate facilities and methods for making 
benefits available to injured workers 
and their dependents, and in many 
states no benefits whatever for disabil- 
ities resulting from occupational dis- 
eases.” 

The State Federations of Labor were 
informed that the American Federation 
of Labor recommends that the benefits 
of workmen’s compensation laws be 
extended to cover all workers and that 
exclusive state funds be set up assuring 
the payment of benefits that have a fair 
relation to loss of earnings. 

“If your law permits any chiseling 
of standards,” Mr. Green said, “I urge 
you to concentrate on removing any 
such provision as the initial step.” 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
asked each State Federation to supply 
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tives of organized labor must be more 
on their toes than ever before. The 
job that faces us is not an easy one. 
But, given the full support of all the 
members of our movement, we feel 
sure that we can not only hold all our 
great gains of recent years but also 
prevail upon Congress to pass much 
of the new legislation called for by the 





a summary of its legislative program 
for this year. The programs’ highlights 
follow : 


ALABAMA 


The next regular session of the Ala- 
bama Legislature will not be held until 
1943. Special sessions may be called 
at the governor’s pleasure, but it takes 
a two-thirds vote in both houses to 
bring up subjects not covered in the 
governor’s call. 

The legislative program of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor calls 
for action on the poll tax law, which 
last November cut the vote to 17.8 per 
cent of those over twenty-one years 
of age. The State Federation also seeks 
improvement of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and enactment of a state 
wage and hour law and of legislation 
protecting women in industry. 


ARIZONA 


The Arizona State Federation of 
Labor is asking the Legislature to pass 
an amendment to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of the state that will 
provide compensation for industrial dis- 
eases. Thousands of Arizona miners 
contract silicosis yearly. Strong em- 
ployer opposition is anticipated. 

The State Federation also seeks 
changes in the unemployment compen- 
sation law. A one-week waiting period 
in the benefit year is proposed instead 
of two waiting weeks in each thirteen- 
week period. Larger benefit checks 
and for eighteen weeks instead of fif- 
teen weeks are also sought. 

Amendments to the state health law 
are being sponsored by the State Fed- 
eration in an attempt to stiffen its 
requirements. 


ARKANSAS 


A comprehensive bill to promote the 
general welfare of the people of Ar- 
kansas is being sponsored this year by 
the Arkansas State Federation of 
Labor. The bill calls for elimination 
of wage and hour standards detri- 
mental to health and morals and the 





1941 program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

A little later on I shall report to you, 
the members of the Federation in all 
parts of the country, on Capitol Hill 
developments directly affecting your 
welfare. For this purpose I intend 
once again to make use of the pages 
of The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 










establishment of decent standards. 
Another State Federation measure is 
designed to encourage collective bar- 
gaining. Labor is also pushing a bill 
prohibiting labor espionage and regu- 
lating private detective agencies. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California State Federation of 
Labor lists liberalization of the unem- 
ployment insurance and the workmen’s 
compensation acts, enactment of a state 
anti-injunction act and passage of a 
labor relations act patterned after the 
New York law as the four major legis- 
lative items on its program for 1941. 
In addition, the State Federation is 
sponsoring fifty bills which deal with 
specific problems encountered by affil- 
iated unions. Most of these measures 
are technical in nature. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado State Federation of 
Labor has submitted a number of bills 
to the General Assembly designed to 
advance the. welfare of the workers of 
the state. The Federation is trying 
to have the obnoxious sections of the 
Industrial Commission law eliminated 
and a bill recognizing genuine collec- 
tive bargaining enacted. 

Changes that will materially 
strengthen the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law have been placed before the 
General Assembly as have amendments 
to the unemployment compensation 
law providing for benefit extension and 
an increase in coverage. 


CONNECTICUT 


The most important item on its legis- 
lative program for 1941, in the opinion 
of the Connecticut Federation of Labor, 
is a bill that would set up a state labor 
relations commission. The bill is largely 
fashioned after the New York State 
Labor Relations Act. 

The Connecticut Federation also 
seeks: election of judges and public 
utility commissioners, amendment of 
the unemployment compensation act to 
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cover more workers, amendment of 
the workmen’s compensation act, 
amendment of the safety and rigging 
law to provide greater protection for 
workmen and amendment of the old 
age assistance law. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware has been rather backward 
insofar as labor legislation is concerned. 
Organized labor’s efforts to secure the 
enactment of measures for the benefit 
of wage-earners have been largely in 
vain in the past. This year the Dela- 
ware State Federation of Labor plans 
to concentrate the pressure of unions 
throughout the state upon one vital 
bill, a proposal for a labor code pat- 
terned on that of Wisconsin (before 
the reactionaries in that state muti- 
lated it). 


FLORIDA 


The Florida Federation of Labor 
has a sizable legislative program this 
year. First of all, the Federation is 
trying to bring about the establish- 
ment of a Labor Department. Then 
the Florida labor movement seeks a 
child labor law, patterned after the 
form recommended by the American 
Federation of Labor, and an anti-in- 
junction act like the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. 

Also on the program are amendments 
to the workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment compensation acts and 
a bill that would require the payment 
of prevailing wages on all state jobs. 


GEORGIA 


The legislative program of the 
Georgia Federation of Labor was not 
complete when the General Assembly 
convened, but at that time the program 
included the following: 

A bill for a state wage and hour 
law; a bill for an exclusive state fund 
under workmen’s compensation: a bill 
to include occupational diseases under 
workmen’s compensation ; a bill provid- 
ing for the appointment of the state 
labor commissioner by the governor ; 
a bill providing for the liberalization of 
unemployment compensation payments. 


IDAHO 


Most important of the labor bills 
in Idaho this year is one that would 
reestablish the Labor Department. 

Another measure to be introduced in 
the Legislature calls for the creation 
of a state apprenticeship committee to 
set up regulations for apprentice train- 
ing. A state wage and hour law is also 
sought. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chief items on the legislative pro- 
gram of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor: 

State labor relations bill ; state wage 
and hour bill; unemployment compen- 
sation act amendments; workmen’s 
compensation act amendments ; occupa- 
tional diseases act amendments; anti- 
kickback bill; anti-labor spy bill; bill 
to prohibit housing of strikebreakers in 
shops and factories ; five-day week bill ; 
prevailing rate of wages bill; health 
and safety act amendments; old age 
assistance act amendments. 

The enemies of labor in Illinois are 
reported planning to present a bill to 
restrict the activities of unions in a 
manner calculated to retard their prog- 
ress. The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor is prepared to oppose this and 
other unfavorable proposed legislation. 


INDIANA 


With one party in control of the 
Legislature and the governorship held 
by a member of the other party, labor’s 
legislative problems appear complicated. 

Foremost among the bills whose pas- 
sage labor is trying to obtain is one 
that would amend the workmen’s com- 
pensation law to increase disability and 
death benefits and eliminate the wait- 


ing period. 
IOWA 


The Iowa State Federation of Labor 
seeks : 

Changes in the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and in the unemployment 
compensation law, enactment of an ade- 
quate boiler inspection law, legislation 
for the payment of prevailing wages 
on public contracts and correction of 
the state’s child labor law. 


KANSAS 


Items on the legislative program of 
the Kansas State Federation of Labor: 

A state labor relations act, a bill to 
provide an exclusive state fund for 
workmcn’s compensation, amendments 
to the state unemployment compensa- 
tion law, a boiler inspection bill and a 
bill to establish a division of apprentice- 
ship training in the Labor Department. 


KENTUCKY 


Legislature not in regular session 


this year. 
LOUISIANA 
Legislature not in regular session 


this year. 
MAINE 


The Maine State Federation of Labor 
this year has bills calling for a state 
labor relations act, a state wage-hour 
law and extension of the workmen’s 


compensation act to cover occupational 
diseases. Other measures would en- 
force safe methods on building con- 
struction and license steam engineers 
and firemen. 


MARYLAND—D. C. 


The Maryland State and District of 
Columbia Federation of Labor has on 
its legislative program for 1941 amend- 
ments to the workmen’s compensation 
law and to the unemployment compen- 
sation law. The Federation also seeks 
a state labor relations act with the 
same provisions as those of the New 
York law. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor seeks repeal of the merit 
rating plan under unemployment com- 
pensation and liberalization of the bene- 
fits paid to eligible persons. The State 
Federation also proposes enactment of 
a satisfactory “peaceful persuasion” law 
to end confusion which now exists. 

A wage and hour bill is also being 
offered as well as a bill that would set 
up an exclusive state fund for work- 
men’s compensation. 


MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Federation of Labor 
seeks revision of the hours of labor 
law for women and minors, reducing 
maximum hours from fifty-four to 
forty and establishing minimum wages. 
A state labor relations law and a state 
anti-injunction law are also proposed. 

Widespread revision of the work- 
men’s compensation law and amend- 
ment of the unemployment compensa- 
tion law are also on the Federation 


program. 
MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor will try to secure the repeal of 
the present obnoxious state labor rela- 
tions act, passed last year by a Legis- 
lature whose composition has changed 
but slightly. 

Repeal efforts failing, the State Fed- 
eration will propose amendments whose 
acceptance would make the law less 
unpalatable. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Legislature not in regular session 
this year. ; 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Federation of 
Labor seeks amendments to the unem- 
ployment compensation law, the work- 
men’s compensation law and the slum 
clearance law. In addition, the Fed- 
eration is asking the General Assembly 
to pass state wage-hour and labor rela- 
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tions bills. Apprentice training legis- 
lation and an act for the regulation of 
private detective agencies are also on 
the ‘program for 1941. 


MONTANA 


Improvement in the administration 
of Montana’s workmen’s compensation 
law is sought by organized labor. The 
law is a liberal one, but in administra- 
tion many injured workers have been 
denied the full compensation to which 
they were entitled. A bill providing 
pensions for those incapacitated by 
silicosis has been introduced and is 
believed to stand a good chance of be- 
coming law. Regulation of the hours 
of labor in certain industries is also 
sought. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska has the only unicameral 
Legislature in the United States. The 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor 
is sponsoring state labor relations and 
state wage and hour legislation. 

Labor hopes to see the state anti- 
picketing law repealed, even though 
recent court decisions have pulled its 
teeth. 


NEVADA 


A major bill on the program of the 
Nevada State Federation of Labor calls 
for compulsory workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Other items are a bill increasing 
the pay for unskilled labor on public 
works and a measure reducing the 
waiting period for unemployment bene- 
fits to one week. The State Federation 
is also sponsoring a bill to combat 
usurious interest. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire State Federa- 
tion of Labor has drawn up an exten- 
sive program of bills to be introduced 
in the 1941 session of the General 
Court, the state’s legislative body. The 
State Federation of Labor seeks a state 
labor relations act, a reorganization of 
the Labor Department and regulation 
of wages paid on public works. Bills 
calling for slum clearance and coverage 
of occupational diseases under work- 
men’s compensation are also sponsored 
by labor. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor has a comprehensive legisla- 
tive program for 1941. A bill to curb 
the courts in the issuance of injunc- 
tions against trade unions—a vicious 
practice for which the New Jersey 
judiciary is notorious—tops the State 
Federation’s list. 

Other items are a labor relations bill 
to promote collective bargaining, a state 
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wage and hour bill and a measure to 
prohibit the importation and transpor- 
tation of strikebreakers. 


NEW MEXICO 


A labor relations bill heads the legis- 
lative program of the New Mexico 
State Federation of Labor. The State 
Federation will also push an appren- 
ticeship bill, a state plumbing code and 
health bill, an amendment to the state 
electrical code and an amendment to 
the state wage collection law. 


NEW YORK 


Major proposals of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, which 
speaks for more workers than any 
other State Federation in the nation, 
are: 

Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment ; state licensing and regu- 
lation of private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies ; amendment of the penal 
law to provide that picketing which is 
not accompanied by violence shall not 
be deemed disorderly conduct ; amend- 
ment of the penal law to make it un- 
lawful to intercept telegraph or tele- 
phone communications except upon 
authority of a search warrant; liberal- 
ization of the benefit provisions of the 
unemployment insurance law. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor is asking the 1941 Gen- 
eral Assembly to enact a minimum 
wage and maximum hour law for work- 
ers not covered by the federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The State Fed- 
eration also seeks to have all employed 
persons protected by the workmen’s 
compensation law. The present law 
covers only workers whose employers 
have five or more employes. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota State Federa- 
tion of Labor seeks a state law pat- 
terned after the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, an act to provide for the licensing 
of engineers and amendments to the 
unemployment compensation act to 
cover one or more employes of a given 
employer (the law now covers em- 
ployes in establishments having eight 
or more workers) and to cut the wait- 
ing period from two weeks to one week. 


OHIO 


The Ohio State Federation of Labor 
plans to have bills introduced in the 
Legislature that would give the state 
a labor relations law, a state wage and 
hour law, a wage payment and wage 
collection law, a voluntary apprentice- 
ship law and a liberalized unernploy- 





ment compensation law. Bills relating 
to barbers and beauticians, beer, licens- 
ing of contractors, teachers’ tenure and 
civil service workers will also be in- 


troduced. 
OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma State Federation of 
Labor is endeavoring to secure amend- 
ments to the workmen’s compensation 
law that will broaden its coverage. 
The State Federation also seeks com- 
plete coverage under unemployment 
compensation and correction of the 
state wage and hour law to parallel 
the federal law. So far the act has 
been ineffective. 


OREGON 


The major legislative efforts of the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor this 
year will be directed toward liberaliza- 
tion of the state unemployment com- 
pensation law and the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. For the first time in 
ten years, labor will not be forced to 
oppose restrictive measures against 
union organization and activities, un- 
less anti-labor interests make a last- 
minute decision to continue the legisla- 
tive warfare which they waged through 
the Thirties. At mid-January there 
was no indication that they would 
do so. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Organized labor in Pennsylvania has 
launched a determined effort to regain 
labor standards abolished by the reac- 
tionary Legislature during the 1939 
session. Amendments will be offered 
to the workmen’s compensation act, 
occupational disease act, state labor 
relations act, anti-injunction act, un- 
employment compensation act, and the 
women’s labor law. The State Federa- 
tion will also seek legislation to protect 
workers against withholding of their 
wages by unscrupulous employers. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Program not available at press time. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The South Carolina Federation of 
Labor plans to press for state wage 
and hour legislation for wage-earners 
in intrastate lines of work. Another 
goal this year is ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment. A boiler inspec- 
tion bill is also on the program. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The South Dakota State Federation 
of Labor does not expect a great deal 
from the 1941 Legislature, which is 
similar to the one that almost slipped 
over an anti-picketing law two years 
ago. Nevertheless, the State Federa- 
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tion has prepared a legislative program 
and has submitted it. The program 
recommends a state labor relations act, 
establishment of a Labor Department, 
a civil service law to cover all state, 
county and municipal employes and 
ratification of the Child Labor amend- 
ment. 


TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Federation of Labor 
is making a vigorous effort at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to abolish 
the poll tax. It is not at all certain 
that hostile elements will not again be 
triumphant, but it is reported that 
labor’s proposal has a better chance of 
success this year than ever before. The 
Tennessee Federation also seeks ad- 
justments in workmen’s compensation 
and unemployment insurance. 


TEXAS 


A comprehensive program of bills 
to benefit the workers of Texas has 
been prepared by the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor for presentation to 
the Legislature. First on the list is a 
proposal to establish a state fund for 
workmen’s compensation. Another im- 
portant item is a state wage and hour 
bill. The State Federation also seeks 
a state labor relations act. 


UTAH 


On the legislative program of the 
Utah State Federation of Labor in 1941 


are a state wage and hour bill, an 
apprentice training bill, an occupa- 
tional disease bill, a bill to broaden the 
prevailing wage law relative to public 
works and a state public housing bill. 


VERMONT 
The Vermont Federation of Labor 


is sponsoring a series of amendments 
to the unemployment insurance law. 
Beneficial changes in the workmen’s 
compensation act are also being pushed. 
The Federation is supporting a bill to 
outlaw the Communist party and a 
proposal to excuse draftees from pay- 
ing poll taxes while in the country’s 
service, 


VIRGINIA 


Legislature not in regular session 
this year. 


WASHINGTON 


The Washington State Federation 
of Labor seeks liberalizing amendments 
to the unemployment compensation law 
and changes in the labor disputes act 
which will make it conform with the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. Prevailing 
rates of wages for all state work are 
also a major legislative objection of the 
Federation this year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Prospects for enactment of labor 
legislation in West Virginia are con- 
sidered better than they have been in 


a long while and the State Federation 
of Labor has drawn up an extensive 
program. Organized labor wants in- 
creased appropriations for the opera- 
tion of the Labor Department, a state 
labor relations act, free textbooks for 
school children and unemployment 
compensation changes. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin has gone reactionary in 
recent years, as the nation knows; not 
so long ago it was perhaps the most 
progressive state in the land. The 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
this year seeks the repeal of Chapters 
25 and 57 of the laws of 1939. Chap- 
ter 25 repealed sections of the state 
labor code and established some drastic 
sections interfering with collective bar- 
gaining and placing restrictions on 
picketing, while Chapter 57 requires 
that an all-union contract cannot legally 
become effective unless three-fourths 
of the employes vote for it and permits 
citation of unions for unfair labor 
practices. 


WYOMING 


The Wyoming State Federation of 
Labor seeks a law to establish an eight- 
hour day for all industrial workers, 
male as well as female, and legislation 
to bring state, county and municipal 
employes under civil service. The 
Federation also is trying to win ap- 
proval of its proposal for reorganiza- 
tion of the Labor Department. 


Victory for 320,000 in Canning Industry 


SIGNAL victory for 320,000 

workers employed in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable canning industry 
was won by the American Federation 
of Labor when the War Department 
and the Defense Commission withdrew 
their request that these workers be 
exempted from the benefits of the 
Walsh-Healey Act on defense produc- 
tion of canned goods. 

When it became known that the rapid 
increase in our armed forces will re- 
sult in large defense contracts for 
canned fruits and vegetables, the in- 
dustry made it clear to the purchasing 
agents of the government that it would 
not bid on these contracts unless it was 
given exemption from overtime pay 
and other requirements called for by 
the Public Contracts Act. 

Not only did the industry go on a 
sitdown strike, setting the abolition of 
the Walsh-Healey Act as its minimum 
terms of settlement, but it was trying 
to conduct this sitdown well out of the 
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public view, behind the backs of the 
War Department and the Defense 
Commission. 

When hearings were called by 
Walsh-Healy Administrator Walling, 
the American Federation of Labor was 
able to present an ironclad case against 
the granting of the exemption. 

Represented by Boris Shishkin, who 
acted as a personal representative of 
President William Green, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor pointed out 
that such an exemption would be con- 
trary to the stated policy promulgated 
by the Defense Commission, fully ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and proclaimed 
by the President in his message to Con- 
gress as well as over the radio directly 
to the American people. 

The American Federation of Labor 
also established at the hearings that 
not only was a large portion of the in- 
dustry under union contracts calling 
for overtime pay for work done over 


forty hours per week but that such 
overtime was also required by state law 
in California, Washington and Wis- 
consin, the three states in which the 
major portion of fruit and vegetable 
canning is done. 

With the canning industry itself fail- 
ing to appear at the hearings, it was 
made amply clear that the demand for 
precedent-making exemption from 
overtime standards was without justifi- 
cation even in the minds of the em- 
ployers themselves. 

In contrast to the stubborn attitude 
on the part of the cannery employers 
was the pledge of full cooperation with 
the Defense Commission and the War 
Department made by the American 
Federation of Labor, which proposed 
that any difficulty which might be ex- 
perienced in securing the essential sup- 
plies be resolved by a joint conference 
of representatives of the purchasing 
agencies, labor and the employers con- 
cerned. 
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The Way to Avoid Strikes 


W HAT WE NEED in defense prepara- 

tion is sustained maximum production. 
Experience can point the way to policies 
leading to this objective. 


Whether we are getting what is needed 
may be gauged by morale and the existence 
of machinery to deal with problems as they 
develop. The foundation of all machinery 
to deal with problems is the union contract 
jointly negotiated by representatives of work- 
ers and management. One of the first pro- 
visions in a union agreement for continuing 
machinery to adjust matters that might be- 
come causes of conflict is the grievance com- 
mittee. To this experience, collective 
bargaining usually adds provisions for refer- 
ence of unsettled disputes to appeal agencies, 
to mediation and conciliation and to voluntary 
arbitration. 


Strikes and lockouts cannot have the sup- 
port of public opinion if the parties have 
not made honest and sincere use of all such 
agencies, so that the very existence of such 
provisions acts as a deterrent to shutdowns 
due to labor disputes. 


Well-organized workers, in disciplined 
unions accustomed to exercise their right to 
representation for collective bargaining, be- 
come accustomed to rely upon the strategy 
of negotiation instead of force. If a grievance 
or a problem is not adjusted morale is low- 
ered and production falls. Workers are not 
machines where power can be turned on or 
off by outside control. There is within the 
mind and soul of each worker that which 
controls and modifies his productive capacity. 
Foremost in releasing the will to work is a 
sense of security that comes from knowing 
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that opportunities for appeal and justice are 
established and available. 


Cooperation for sustained, efficient produc- 
tion can best be maintained by giving workers 
responsibility under conditions that pledge 
good faith. Workers do not want to strike. 
They want to work and earn. Strikes are a 
last resort for self-protection. Moral and 
ethical standards are involved in strikes which 
cannot be dissolved or submerged by repres- 
sive legislation outlawing strikes, setting up 
compulsory arbitration or even by enforcing 
a waiting period for strikes. 


When we once see that grievances and 
industrial injustices cannot be legislated out 
of existence by prohibiting or deferring 
strikes, we are ready to see that extension of 
the collective bargaining principle is the 
initial step in making strikes unnecessary. 


In Canada where some form of compulsory 
investigation of disputes has been in effect 
since 1907, no strike or lockout can occur in 
certain industries affecting public welfare 
until a board set up under the law makes a 
report on the dispute. A study of this law 
published in 1936 shows that out of 604 cases 
referred to boards as required by law, 589 or 
92 per cent were adjusted without strikes. 
However, during this same time 657 strikes 
occurred in public utility industries in vio- 
lation of the law. The investigation further 
showed that conciliation procedures were the 
main reliance in averting stoppages — not 
compulsory features. 


Lawmakers should study carefully the 
Canadian experience as well as the effective- 
ness of conciliation and mediation in our own 
country. Recent strengthening of our federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, in addi- 
tion to declared union “no strike” policies, 
has materially reduced the number of strikes 
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during the past six months. Conferences and 
collective bargaining, with the will on both 
sides to find adjustments, are the only sure 
method. 

Clearly what will perpetuate sustained 
capacity output for our defeénse program is 
collective bargaining between duly chosen 
representatives of the groups concerned and 
the development of machinery for dealing 
with problems arising in work. 

Unions may agree and have voluntarily 
agreed not to exercise the right to strike on 
defense work. American workers are deeply 
loyal to our country and our institutions. 
They want to contribute services. 

But they cannot, with any sense of integrity 
or with any appreciation of what democracy 
means, give up the right to strike—to quit 
work collectively. , 


Give Us Representation 


NE FACT in the English war experience 

stands out with inescapable force—the 
War Cabinet got complete cooperation in its 
production program only when it asked the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
Trades Union Congress to designate repre- 
sentatives to serve as an advisory committee 
to the ministry of supplies and that advisory 
committee served as a precedent for a similar 
advisory representative committee on labor 
supply with local committees covering the 
whole country and local representative com- 
mittees on war production with representa- 
tive committees for commodities. 


By giving responsible voluntary organiza- 
tions a real part in working out the problems 
of defense came understanding and coopera- 
tion that resulted in the magnificent will to 
do and disregard of difficulties that has 
checked the progress of totalitarian armies. 
A free nation has put the principles of 
democracy to the supreme test and turned 
what seemed to be imminent conquest into an 
opportunity to challenge the methods and the 
morale of dictatorships. 
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In a very effective sense the British people 
are now mobilized spiritually and economi- 
cally for defense of their way of life. Vol- 
untary organizations of employers and 
employes are putting their experience, their 
information and their resources at the service 
of the government. All of this because they 
are no longer standing on the sidelines ob- 
serving how the government measures up to 
the need, but their representatives are in the 
heart of planning and_ policy-making with 
the further responsibility of carrying on—for 
which they must rely upon the machinery of 
their own organizations. Confidence in their 
own representatives responsible to them made 
possible full and free cooperation. 


A labor man or an employer, not selected 
and delegated by his organization, is as 
powerless to arouse confidence and coopera- 
tion as any other government representative. 


Confusion and friction in our own defense 
administraton will clear away when the re- 
sponsible head of defense calls upon organ- 
ized labor and organized employers to 
designate representatives to act as advisers 
to him on policies and to help organize the 
machinery for their responsible participation 
in the problems of production, supply of 
materials and supply of labor. 


As our nation swings from peacetime pro- 
duction to defense production, it is efficient 
and economical to make use of functional 
agencies that made peacetime production suc- 
cessful, so as to benefit by their wisdom and 
experience. Unions and industries are stand- 
ing on the sidelines. We ask opportunity to 
come into the defense organization to give 
service. Let us follow principles of organi- 
zation that will provide the understanding 
and enthusiasm necessary for the emergency. 


This proposal seems so very simple but 
when put into effect will set up channels for 
understanding and cooperation from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and between all groups 


of citizens. 
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BECAUSE OF the complexity of 
the construction industry, because 
of the key position that it occupies in 
American economic life and because 
of the vast membership of the building 
trades unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Building and 
Construction Trades Department is a 
very important department indeed. 

There are more A. F. of L. members 
in the construction industry than in 
any other single industry. This should 
startle no one, inasmuch as the con- 
struction industry is an immense one— 
an industry so large and so important 
that when it is in a state of robust 
health the nation as a whole prospers, 
while when it is sick the nation cannot 
be healthy. 

Here are the figures on only a few 
of the A. F. of L. international unions 
in the building trades: 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 300,000 members; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers, 210,000; Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers, 100,000; International Union 
of Operating Engineers, 80,000 ; Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union, 65,000; United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
40,000. 

And, of course, many thousands of 
members of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, largest union in the 
A. F. of L., are engaged in construc- 
tion hauling and trucking. 

With the important place of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment recognized, it follows that 
the man at the head of the department 





PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 


must know plenty and be able to do 
plenty. When the executives of the 
department meet this month at Miami 
they will have with them, as the pres- 
ident of the department, a square- 
shooting chap by the name of Johnny 
Coyne—John P. Coyne, to be formal 
about it—who not only knows plenty 
and is able to do plenty but who has 
already, in a short space of time, ac- 
complished things that assure him a 
most prominent place in the history of 
the department. : 

John P. Coyne became president of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department in August of 1939. He 
was chosen by the department’s Ex- 
ecutive Council to serve out the unex- 
pired term of Joseph A. McInerney, 
who had died in June of that year. 
Since then Mr. Coyne has been elected 
to a regular term. 

Born in Iowa in 1886, John P. Coyne 
became a trade unionist while a very 
young man, joining the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. Dur- 
ing the World War he served with the 
Navy. When the war ended he re- 
turned to trade union activity. 

A hard-working, clear-thinking, solid 
and likable sort of fellow, Mr. Coyne 
advanced rapidly in the esteem of his 
fellow members of organized labor. It 
became known that his local in New 
York City had a fellow who was good 
timber for a responsible office, ‘and in 
time he became chairman of the board 
of trustees of the international union. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President in 1933 he instituted the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in the 


hope of thereby ending the worst de- 
pression in American history. Indus- 
trial codes were the keystone of NRA. 
At this time the president of the Oper- 
ating Engineers was John Possehl, re- 
cently deceased. Realizing that NRA 
work was going to be a full-time job 
in itself, Mr. Possehl cast about for a 
capable assistant and quickly decided 
that Johnny Coyne was the man. 

So, in June of 1933, Mr. Coyne 
moved down to the District of Colum- 
bia, rolled up his sleeves and went to 
work as aide to Mr. Possehl. In time 
NRA ceased to be, but Mr. Possehl 
refused to part with his brainy, ef- 
ficient assistant. Mr. Coyne remained 
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on that job until his designation as 
president of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. 

Probably his biggest achievement 
since moving into the headquarters of 
the department in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Building was effected 
almost immediately upon taking of- 
fice—the plan for settling jurisdictional 
disputes on a sensible basis. Adoption 
of this streamlined plan quickly re- 
leased millions of dollars’ worth of 
construction. 

The scheme is beautifully simple. 
First, an attempt is made to adjust the 
dispute locally. That failing, it is 
referred to the department president 
for decision. Pending such decision, 
there is no stoppage of work. In the 
event of dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Coyne’s decision, a national referee 
may be appealed to. His decision is 
final. In the first year of operation 
the department rendered decisions in 
752 jurisdictional disputes; of that 
number only twenty went to the 
referee. 

During his administration Mr. 


By COLEMAN CLAHERTY 


Ohio Organizer, 
American Federation of Labor 


HE CLEVELAND office of the 

American Federation of Labor was 
opened in July, 1937, at which time a 
communication was forwarded to all 
national and international unions affil- 
iated with the American Federation of 
Labor, stating that the Cleveland office 
had been established for the purpose 
of coordinating efforts to organize the 
unorganized and to cooperate with the 
affiliated national and international 
unions. 

This letter requested their field men 
to call at the Cleveland office at any 
time they might be in this territory 
and promised that we would assist 
them in any manner possible. We have 
carried out this pledge. We are today 
assisting in the servicing of many na- 
tional and international unions. 

In Ohio we have 111 federal labor 
unions, composed of approximately 
17,000 members ; over fifty per cent of 
these federal labor unions have union 
shop agreements, including vacations 
with pay; seventy-five per cent are 
affiliated with the central labor unions 
in their respective districts; approxi- 
mately fifty per cent are affiliated with 
the State Federation of Labor. The 
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Coyne has established friendly rela- 
tions with the Associated General Con- 
tractors, and as a result the industry 
has benefited. As a constructive labor 
leader Mr. Coyne knows that, if the 
industry is prostrate, the craftsmen 
dependent upon that industry are un- 
able te work. Of course, when the 
employer group seems to him to be 
making a mistake, he doesn’t hesitate 
to say so. That’s one reason among 
many why the employers as well as 
labor respect him. 

John Coyne is a man who prefers 
to do his work quietly and unemotion- 
ally, but there’s one thing that gets his 
goat, and that is people who don’t 
know what they’re talking about criti- 
cizing the building trades unions in 
relation to the defense program. 

“We don’t go in for patting our- 
selves on the back,” he says, “but some 
day people are going to realize what 
a great piece of cooperation we have 
given in our national defense program. 
Every resource at our command has 
betn given to it. Through the depart- 
ment and our local councils we have 


The A. F. of L. Is Doing Nicely in Ohio 


Cleveland office has made and is mak- 
ing every effort to have all federal labor 
unions affiliate with their central labor 
union and the State Federation of 
Labor. We expect, in a very short 
time, to report that all federal labor 
unions are affiliated with these bodies. 

Organizers working out of the Cleve- 
land office have negotiated wage in- 
creases for fifty-four local unions, total- 
ing $1,515,013.22 for the year 1940. 
Some of the federal labor unions which 
negotiated with management through 
their own union committees did not 
report their wage increases, making it 
impossible to report on all increases 
secured through collective bargaining 
in Ohio. 

Copies of all agreements negotiated 
by the various organizers in Ohio are 
mailed into this office. We, in turn, 
make copies of same and distribute 
them to all our Ohio organizers. This 
gives them complete information which 
they may use in future negotiations. 
Copies of the agreements are also 
mailed to A. F. of L. headquarters in 
Washington. 

We maintain an up-to-date roster of 
federal labor unions in Ohio. A spe- 
cial form is prepared by this office and 
mailed to all federal labor unions and 
when new officers are elected or there 
is any change in their setup, the form is 
properly filled in and returned to us. 


dislocated our workers, made them 
migratory workers. We have moved 
them across the nation and provided 
skilled workers where hardly any 
existed but where the government de- 
cided to locate defense projects.” 

The entire A. F. of L. has been co- 
operating, but no branch can boast a 
better record than the building trades. 

The Building and Construction 
Trades Department has been and is 
doing a glorious job. For this all the 
credit cannot go to President Coyne 
alone, since without the full coopera- 
tion of the affiliated unions the achieve- 
ments of the last year and a half for 
trade unionists in this field would ob- 
viously not have been possible. On the 
other hand, simple fairness compels us 
to give him the lion’s share of the 
credit, because it was he who, by his 
sincerity, intelligence and personality, 
obtained this essential cooperation. 

John P. Coyne is a great fellow, as 
an individual and as a labor leader, and 
here’s hoping the movement can have 
his valuable services for a good long 
time to come. 





The organizers working out of the 
Cleveland office organized 43 federal 
labor unions and 25 local unions which 
were affiliated with national and inter- 
national unions. Many small shops 
have been organized and placed in ex- 
isting federal labor unions. Other 
shops have been organized and placed 
in other affiliated unions. 

We furnish literature and circulars 
to our affiliated local unions in the 
Cleveland area and surrounding cities 
in Ohio. It has been our experience 
that iiterature, when well thought out 
and executed, is very productive. 

We have held three conferences of 
Ohio federal labor unions—1938, 
Cleveland; 1939, Columbus; 1940, 
Dayton. The conferences have been 
very instructive and educational, as well 
as harmonious. Conferences of this 
type should be carefully planned and 
conducted strictly in accordance with 
the policies of the American Federation 
of Labor. ; 

Recently instructions were mailed to 
all Ohio federal labor unions. Many 
of the unions have carried out the 
instructions with good results. They 
point out that there is a place in the 
American Federation of Labor “for all 
workers” and those who are already 
organized to talk to friends and rela- 
tives who are still unorganized and 
urge them to become trade unionists. 
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HOTO-ENGRAVING is an art or 

process by which engravings are 
produced from which are printed in 
one or more colors all of the pictures, 
illustrations and embellishments which 
appear in newspapers, magazines, 
books, catalogues and printed matter of 
all description. Also the reproductions 
we all so much admire in the art and 
print shops, as well as greeting and 
announcement cards, reminding us of 
some special event, anniversary or holi- 
day. 

In fact, everything which appears 
on the printed sheet, except type, is 
printed from some form of engraving. 
According to the process employed, 
even the type may be reproduced by 
photo-engraving prior to being printed. 
This latter is true in both offset and 
gravure printing. 

Silks, textiles, linoleum, wall paper, 
leather, tin, steel and other surfaces 
are printed in considerable quantity 
from photo-engraved cylinders or 
plates. 

The process of photo-engraving and 
its many ramifications would be diffi- 
cult to describe in a satisfactory man- 
ner in the space here available. It is 
quite intricate and technical, requiring 
considerable training, dexterity and 
skill in the handling. 

With variations it consists primarily 
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of making a photographic negative or 
positive of the image desired, from 
which a photographic print is made on 
a sensitized metal plate or cylinder, 
which is then etched either in relief 
or intaglio, or chemically prepared for 
planography, according to the method 
of printing to be employed. 

At times a photographic print on 
carbon tissue may be used as a resist 
to the etching solution. 

While the foregoing may seem 
photo-mechanical and simple in proce- 


By EDWARD J. VOLZ 


President, International 
Photo-Engravers Union 





dure, considerable preliminary or sub- 
sequent individual art work, hand en- 
graving or re-etching is necessary to 
secure the desired results in tonal and 
color value, as well as an accurate re- 
production of the original or copy. 

Photo-engraving is divided into 
three principal classes—relief, plano- 
graphic and intaglio. In the first men- 
tioned process the image is etched in 
relief. In the second, also known as 
offset, the print is chemically treated 
and made both water- and grease- 
repellent, while in the latter, also 
known as gravure, the image is etched 
into the printing plate or cylinder. 

The importance of photo-engraving, 
in present-day advancement, will be 
better realized if we try to visualize 
our favorite newspaper, book or maga- 
zine with but an occasional hand-en- 
graved illustration, as was the rule 
prior to the introduction of photo-en- 
graved plates. 

We will possibly appreciate more 
fully the value of an illustration by 
remembering that old Chinese proverb 
to the effect that “a picture is worth 
ten thousand words,” or the recently 
coined phrase “your story in pictures 
leaves nothing untold.” 

Such a high degree of skill is re- 
quired in the production of photo-en- 
graving that few of the artisans en- 
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gaged are skilled in all of the recog- 
nized branches, into which the work 
js divided. An intimate working knowl- 
edge is required of light, optics, chem- 
istry, physics, also of art in all of its 
various phases, according to the branch 
in which the worker specializes. 

Those employed at photo-engraving 
are as Organization-minded as skillful, 
and in the early days of the develop- 
ment of the process affiliated with the 
International Typographical Union. 
However, due to differing and vary- 


ing problems, the International Photo- 
Engravers Union was founded in 1900 
and its jurisdiction recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1904. 

Since its formation the International 
Photo-Engravers Union has been 
highly successful and embraces in its 
fold most of the skilled workers em- 
ployed in the industry. The latest rec- 
ords indicated a membership of 10,600 
journeymen with an additional 1,000 
registered and indentured apprentices. 
These latter will serve a full six-year 


_ term of apprenticeship, in addition to 


which those employed in the larger 
cities—where the number warrants— 
will be required to attend specially 
conducted evening classes for appren- 
tice training two evenings each week 
during the entire period of their ap- 
prenticeship. 

The -<<i8—m=-~ label adopted by the 
International Photo-Engravers Union 
has long been recognized in the graphic 
arts as a hallmark of perfection in 
engravings. 


A Tribute to a Labor Research Pioneer 


N EVENT of special meaning for 
labor took place in Washington on 
January 7. To mention the event—a 
dinner in honor of labor research and 
labor’s first research worker—gives no 
suggestion of its real significance. For 
that is tied up with thirty years of labor 
history, with the quiet, unheralded 
growth of a great labor service, with 
the future of labor in the troubled days 
of 1941. This story was told at the 
dinner. 

When Samuel Gompers first brought 
Florence C. Thorne to the American 
Federation of Labor thirty years ago, 
labor research began as a_ personal 
service to him. There were labor con- 
cerns to be put before Presidents ; prob- 
lems of labor representation in war 
administration; union agreements to 
be negotiated with the government for 
war production. 

On these and other matters Mr. 
Gompers needed information to guide 
him, and for many years Miss Thorne 
carried on the fact-finding service sin- 
gle-handed. More recently, research 
has become a staff function, and today 
there are twenty-one labor research 
workers serving the Federation and 
affiliated international unions. 

Speakers at the research dinner em- 
phasized a basic principle: Knowledge 
belongs to all men. Great ideas, the 
methods of science, the techniques of 
progress must be available to men who 
toil as they are to the captains of in- 
dustry and government. 

For labor a vast reservoir of impor- 
tant knowledge exists in the experi- 
ence of our 200,000 leaders scattered 
throughout the country. Other facts 
are buried in government reports or 
the records of business and finance. 

It is the business of labor research 
to gather all useful knowledge and put 
it-at the service of union officers. Re- 
search is a tool for the responsible 
labor chief; with him rests the deter- 
mination of policy. 


We know of the high-priced law- 
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yers, economists, experts who serve 
industry and of the billions spent yearly 
for research by industrial plants. Yet 
at our research dinner there gathered 
a group of some hundred persons, in- 
cluding many of the country’s leading 
experts, whose service had been freely 
given for labor, sometimes without 
compensation and never for high finan- 
cial reward, because they believed in 
labor’s cause and wanted research to be 
the means to a better life for America’s 
millions of wage-earners. 

Miss Thorne’s own high qualifica- 
tions and her life of selfless service for 
labor have drawn to the Federation 
these leaders of thought throughout 
the country. 

Léon C. Marshall, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of American University, 
was toastmaster. President Green and 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany gave beau- 
tifu] tributes to Miss Thorne and to 
the value of research for labor. Otto 
Beyer of the National Mediation Board, 
Marion Hedges, director of research 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Isador Lubin, 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, told the meaning of research 
for labor today. 

Unions in 1941 are confronted with 
new and vexing problems. What stand 
should we take on vocational educa- 
tion,. labor dilution, requests for “‘sac- 
rifices” on defense work? Can our 
employers increase wages in spite of 
taxes? To answer these and hundreds 
of other questions we need information. 

Information is like any other tool. It 
must be sharp and keen, exactly the 
right tool for the purpose. Our re- 
search service exists to make the truth 
about our particular questions stand 
out sharp and clear, to enlarge our 
vision so that we will see not a small 
part but the whole. Miss Thorne has 
emphasized these points especially. 

If we were living under a dictator- 
ship, we would never have a chance to 
get the facts on such problems or to 


decide what action we would take. 
Because our movement is democratic, 
the action of its member unions will 
determine its future. Labor research 
will be of tremendous significance. 

Knowledge, available to the man who 
works, is the life-blood of democracy, 
Through our research workers it is 
ready for the use of many thousands 
of local unions today. It is doubtful 
whether a service such as this exists 
for labor unions anywhere else in the 
world except possibly in England. 

The country is in a turmoil over labor 
disputes in defense industries. Collec- 
tive bargaining between management 
and responsible unions, with provision 
for voluntary arbitration, is the way to 
industrial peace. Speakers brought out 
this point: For collective bargaining 
today labor must have the facts. 

Labor research provides three main 
services: (1) facts for collective bar- 
gaining; (2) information for labor law 
administration; (3) help in preparing 
cases before government boards. 

We owe much to the high ideals of 
our first research worker. At the din- 
ner Miss Thorne stated the qualifica- 
tions she had required in choosing re- 
search workers. They must be persons 
of character, ability, training, discre- 
tion, insight and—most to be desired— 
persons with a sense of consecration to 
service for labor. Because of these 
high standards and her own gift for 
finding the key facts important for 
unions, labor research today holds a 
high place among the forces guiding 
the destiny of our nation. 

Marion Hedges commented on Miss 
Thorne’s outstanding quality of self 
effacement. “Self-effacement is a su- 
premely great quality, the character- 
istic of all real scientists and artists,” 
he said. In this she is truly an inspira- 
tion to the men and women of labor, 
for our movement has been built by the 
selfless service and sacrifice of thou- 
sands who have given themselves for 
the advancement of their fellow men. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1941 


By A.F.L. RESEARCH SERVICE 


N SPITE of local shortages in cer- 

tain skilled occupations, there is 
much evidence that some of the pre- 
dictions on how rapidly unemployment 
would decline have been too optimistic. 
The new work available will not reduce 
unemployment as much as it increases 
the amount of employment for several 
reasons : 

(1) It is estimated that some nine 
million workers now employed are 
working less than forty hours per week 
and at least four million of them are 
working less than thirty hours. While 
some of this part-time work is in locali- 
ties or at jobs which will not be affected 
by defense operations, a good deal of it 
will disappear under the rush of new 
orders. A considerable number of 
workers will be put on overtime work, 
forty-eight hours or more. We can 
expect from three-quarters to one mil- 
lion man-years of work to be used up 
in this change to full-time or overtime 
work without creating any new jobs. 
In other words, there may be enough 
new work to provide jobs for a million 
men for a year, but nine million men 
who had been working less than full 
time can do that work. So, though 
employment will increase, this new 
work will not lessen existing unem- 
ployment. 

(2) During the year there will be a 
normal increase in the number of peo- 
ple who are looking for work. This 
will be at least half a million. The 
average increase over the past ten years 
has been 600,000 workers per year. 
So the defense program may put half 
a million persons on jobs without re- 
ducing the number of unemployed 
workers at all. 

(3) Any strong stimulus in the form 
of higher wages or jobs easy to get 
will increase the number of people who 
are looking for jobs. When it is hard 
to find work, many young people stay 
in school or on farms. They would 
come into the labor market if jobs at 
good wages were available. Some 
women may stop work when the hus- 
band’s earnings rise, but others who 
would not seek work at low wages will 
be attracted by better pay to take jobs. 

The many shifts in and out of the 
ranks of job-seekers are hard to antici- 
pate. We have evidence, though, that 
a war period adds an abnormal num- 
ber of workers to the labor market. 
Estimates of unemployment showed a 
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negative figure of about two million in 
1917 and three million in 1918. That 
means that three million more workers 
were employed in 1918 than were in 
the estimated working population. At 
the same time there was some unem- 
ployment. That can only mean that 
an abnormally large number of persons 
were attracted to seek jobs when wages 
went up. 

If our country speeds up its defense 
efforts, and particularly if it appears 
to draw nearer to war, we may expect 
a similar effect on the labor market. 
It is reasonable to expect at least one 
million new workers before the end of 
1941. This would make the total in- 
crease in labor supply about one and 
a half million for the year, including 
the normal increase. 

The increase in employment has not 
been as rapid to date as was orig- 
inally expected from the defense pro- 


gram. There were almost two million 
more people employed in December, 
1940, than in December, 1939. As the 
defense work continues, the increase 
in employment will be at a faster rate 
but probably not as fast as some of the 
most hopeful estimates indicate. 

The bottle-necks in some industries, 
caused by delay in getting needed ma- 
terials or workers of special skills, pre- 
vent the immediate use of all appropri- 
ations to give new employment. 

Several firms with large orders on 
hand for such a variety of products as 
shoes, electrical equipment and steel 
products have reported layoffs, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Employment 
Security, because of non-delivery of 
necessary equipment or material. The 
housing shortages in some localities 
are a deterrent to further employment 
until new homes can be built. The 
completion of construction in some 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Statistics 


Gainful 
Yearly Average Workers 
a, SAE Se oe ere tae 48,056,000 
MR a td irs raat O.cm epsom 48,717,000 
BU a dha gin a Saxe ncaa esate sieinats 49,247,000 
MATE? Sarpy ee eee a 49,749,000 
MEE Soars eu aaetadskuweiees 50,230,000 
BE ait caw ares'ee tune buddeneie 50,695,000 
Eee eee 51,191,000 
SERRE Seine 51,759,000 
MMM ong sate ceest ths ans bees 52,307,000 
MEE SSRER Gis Uae iw eReds eine 52,879,000 
MNEs ata oo bia: aig A slewaaere.s 53,455,000 
ee omer earns 54,027,000 
1939 Monthly 
I So sits ic odds veoeeden 53,192,000 
og. MOCO eee 53,240,000 
ee eee 53,289,000 
MES $5409 <seonk an akidamilcewutes 53,338,000 
MMR caer ease pak pegs sic awed ven 53,386,000 
MN aes se eae alee oetilowds 53,432,000 
BM ih hag Ssossten cs siew seals occ 53,480,000 
ME cid pn -cvnacismocuakacass 53,526,000 
ee Ee ree 53,573,000 
ME io isissouseeseeeeensen 53,619,000 
ae rere 53,666,000 
SIE 90.5.5 cnc seuoresave ne 53,713,000 
1940 Monthly 
NE. io hasiignwen coeteaeste 53,764,000 
eo eS Te Se 53,811,000 
ee mers 53,859,000 
MEE tL channckeeepvncwnscevee 53,907,000 
ME, na eae ai ahaycamesce seomnas 53,956,000 
NE aaa edawceas sa aceciesian 54,004,000 
SEN I dine «invoices <arenicwuivie-va 54,051,000 
ME ovticwelctetes banned 54,098,000 
SE 3516. 55 tcpanexceess 54,154,000 
RN ho or conacdaaaen ain 54,192,000 
POE nncccaseasedseses 54,239,000 
DIOCRIROET TT go. cr cccdccccoces 54,286,000 
* Revised. 


Number Number 
Employed Unemployed 
46,192,000 1,864,000 
43,982,000 4,735,000 
40,679,000 8,568,000 
36,879,000 12,870,000 
36,959,000 13,271,000 
39,271,000 11,424,000 
40,539,000 10,652,000 
42,364,000 9,395,000 
44,025,000 8,282,000 
41,947,000 10,932,000 
43,235,000 10,220,000 
44,639,000 9,388,000 
41,823,000 11,369,000 
42,055,000 11,185,000 
42,387,000 10,902,000 
42,484,000 10,854,000 
42,769,000 10,617,000 
43,289,000 10,143,000 
43,212,000 10,268,000 
43,442,000 10,084,000 
44,134,000 9,439,000 
44,438,000 9,181,000 
44,320,000 9,346,000 
44,465,000 9,248,000 
43,108,000 10,656,000 
43,218,000 10,593,000 
43,558,000 10,301,000 
43,679,000 10,228,000 
43,979,000 9,977,000 
44,452,000 9,552,000 
44,507,000 9,544,000 
44,904,000 9,194,000 
45,678,000 8,467,000 
46,052,000 8,140,000 
46,148,000 8,091,000 
46,380,000 7,906,000 
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areas has released workers who have 
little difficulty in finding employment 
elsewhere. 

The rush of construction work is, 
however, temporary and as housing 
developments and plant expansions are 
completed in more areas there may be 
less demand for construction workers. 

The defense expenditures for the 
next year are currently expected to be 
about ten billion dollars. Manufac- 
turers estimate that it takes, on the 
average, $6,000 of investment to put 
one wage-earner to work in the manu- 
facturing industries. Roughly, this 
supports the conservative estimate, 
stated by Acting Commissioner Hunter 
of the WPA, in a radio address Jan- 
uary 14, that an additional two million 
persons would get jobs in private in- 
dustry during 1941. 

This, then, is the picture: There 
were some eight million persons unem- 
ployed at the end of 1940. If the Army 
takes nearly one million and private 
industry two or two and a half million 
persons during 1941, the unemploy- 
ment would be reduced to four and a 


half or five million if no new workers 
came into the labor market. 

However, if we may anticipate at 
least half a million normal increase and 
perhaps a million abnormal increase in 
workers looking for jobs, adding these 
to the unemployed, we may have six 
or six and a half million job hunters 
still uneinployed at the end of 1941. 

Some parts of the country can ex- 
pect little stimulus from defense work. 
In those areas, older workers or those 
who have been unemployed for long 
periods will have relatively little chance 
to get work. The $995,000,000 al- 
lotted to the WPA for the next fiscal 
year will not be enough to provide for 
all those left unemployed by private 
industry. It will care for about the 
same percentage of unemployed per- 
sons (twenty-five per cent) as are now 
on WPA. 

Many WPA workers have already 
left and are leaving relief employment 
for new jobs, though the proportion 
of the new jobs going to WPA workers 
is relatively lower than that going to 
the whole number of unemployed 


Army Praise for A. F. of L. 


HE COOPERATION of the offi- 
cers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor in connection with 
the national defense program was 
warmly praised last month by Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
Addressing the Chicago Federation 
of Labor directly and a nationwide 
audience over a coast-to-coast NBC 
hookup, Mr. Patterson said the A. F. 
of L. has placed the country’s interests 
“above all else” in this hour of crisis. 

“You gentlemen of the American 
Federation of Labor are alert to the 
gravity of the dangers that face us,” he 
asserted. “You were among the first 
to rise up in opposition to the ravaging 
totalitarian forces. 

“You raised your collective voice in 
support of invulnerable defenses for 
our nation. Today you stand in the 
forefront of those cooperating to speed 
plans for our security.” 

The Undersecretary displayed a real 
grasp of the wisdom and necessity of 
rejecting the advice of labor’s enemies, 
small in number but highly vocal, who 
for some months past have been acting 
as though convinced the national emer- 
gency afforded them a magnificent op- 
portunity not to serve the country in 
patriotic fashion but, quite the contrary, 
to try to destroy or at least cripple the 
trade union movement. 

Pledging that the War Department 
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would not let American labor down, 
Mr. Patterson said: 

“The War Department has more 
than an academic interest in preserving 
the social gains won by labor. It knows 
that the maintenance of labor standards 
will react to the benefit of the nation 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Army will play fair, he pledges 





workers. ° This is largely because WPA 
has a disproportionate number of older 
workers and farmers on its rolls and 
these have been less easily placed. As 
defense work spreads out more gen- 
erally to all parts of the country, the 
proportion of jobs going to former 
WPA workers will probably increase. 

There will probably remain some 
areas in which workers who are not 
able to move out and who are not 
skilled in the needed occupations will 
not find jobs. These are in somewhat 
the condition of the British “depressed 
areas” which felt little stimulus from 
wartime employment until special at- 
tention was given them after the fall 
of France. Our own backward regions 
will need such special tréatment if we 
intend to reduce their unemployment 
materially. 

WPA in the meantime has a heavier 
concentration of its employes in such 
sections and will need to continue its 
work there. 

Unemployment is declining, but its 
elimination or an approach thereto is 
not in sight for the year just begun. 


Cooperation 


as a whole. It is positive that the 
maintenance of these fair standards will 
mean maximum production in the long 
run.” 

One of the most significant state- 
ments in Mr. Patterson’s address to 
the Chicago central body seemed to be 
the following : 

“It is certain that collective bargain- 
ing, as an integral part of the demo- 
cratic way of economic life, is indis- 
pensable to our industrial mobilization.” 

As this issue went to press there 
were indications in Washington that 
the War Department has decided to 
translate into action this recognition of 
the key position of collective bargain- 
ing and general non-oppression of trade 
unionists in the defense production 
setup. 

The way to do this, as the last con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. pointed out 
in a resolution adopted by unanimous 
vote, is by denying defense contracts 
to labor law flouters. 

If the defense program is to succeed, 
workers’ morale must be maintained. 
It would be destroyed if the practice of 
awarding contracts to violators of na- 
tional legislation were continued. Mr. 
Patterson’s speech in Chicago appeared 
to mean that in the future the War De- 
partment would show unmistakably its 
appreciation of labor’s splendid cooper- 
ation in the building of our defenses. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 


ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. prin- 
ciples and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
poltcies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


Robert Ley, chief of the Nazi Labor 
Front—I had never worked in a union 
when our National 
Socialist party 
came into power. 
I had no idea how 
many unions there 
were and I knew 
nothing about the 
differences among 
them. My task was 
to liquidate the ex- 
isting labor unions. 
There was nothing 
we could do materially for the work- 
ing masses. Germany was shattered 
and impoverished. New wages and 
the like were out of the question. It 
was senseless for the workers to de- 
mand better pay. We had to divert 
the attention of the masses from ma- 
terial to moral values. We told them 
that it was more important to feed the 
souls of men than it was to fill their 
stomachs. We did not hang back from 
anything. There was a ruthless 
cleanup. Nazism is a matter of honor, 
decency and sound principles and we 
Nazis hold that regulation of unions is 
the state’s prerogative. 





John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—It is the 
duty of every citizen to do all within 
his power to im- 
prove the condi- 
tions under which 
men work and live. 
I believe that the 
ultimate object of 
all activities in a 
republic should be 
the development of 
the manhood of its 
citizens; that such 
manhood can be 
developed to the fullest degree only 
under conditions of freedom for the 
individual, and that individual enter- 
prises can and should be conducted in 
accordance with these principles. I be- 
lieve that a prime consideration in the 
carrying out of industry should be the 
well-being of the men and women en- 
gaged in it, and that the soundest in- 
dustrial policy is that which has con- 
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stantly in mind the welfare of the 
employes as well as the making of 
profits. A business, to be successful, 
must not only provide to labor re- 
munerative employment under proper 
working conditions but it must also 
render useful service to the community 
and earn a fair return on the money 
invested. The adoption of any labor 
policy, however favorable to the work- 
ers it may seem, which results in the 
bankruptcy of the corporation and the 
discontinuance of its work is as injuri- 
ous to labor, which is thrown out of 
employment, as it is to the public. 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce— 
There can be no halfway measures in 
any course we have 
adopted. We have 
had striking illus- 
trations of how in- 
effectual anything 
but complete pre- 
paredness can be in 
attempting to resist 
the efficient lunatics 
who are attempting 
to destroy civiliza- 
tion as we know it. 
We have no other idea than to pre- 
serve the rights and liberties upon 
which this nation was founded. We 
are determined that this democratic 
form of government shall survive. 
This will take more than wishful think- 
ing and more than moral support. The 
effort must be complete and the cost 
will be tremendous. We already have 
authorized the expenditure of sums be- 
yond mortal comprehension for our 
preparedness program and we have as 
yet only begun. If we take time to 
add up the bill which nations already 
at war are footing and to consider the 
burdens which have been placed upon 
the individual abroad, we may begin to 
realize what total preparedness—which 
may well turn into total war—is going 
to cost us. I am not quarreling in the 
slightest with the trend of public opin- 
ion in this country. I believe that we 
are unitedly behind the President in his 
desire t. preserve the democratic form 
of government, At the same time, I 








think that we should apply our intellj- 
gence, as well as our hearts, to the 
problems with which we are con- 
fronted. We must think through, if 
we are to do what needs to be done. 
We must go in with open eyes, feady 
to contribute anything and everything 
that we can to the objectives we all 
have in mind. 


Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of 
New York—I trust that, during’ these 
critical times when 
democracy has been 
destroyed in many 
lands and when our 
own democracy is 
being threatened, 
the defense indus- 
tries will insist 
upon non-discrimi- 
nation in employ- 
ment. The founda- 
tions of American 
democracy are weakened by those en- 
gaged in subversive activities and, of 
course, no employer desires the serv- 
ices of one who does not believe in 
American principles. But I am con- 
vinced that the foundations of democ- 
racy are equally weakened by those 
who engage in racial discrimination; 
by those who fail to give equal oppor- 
tunity to American citizens regardless 
of race, color or creed. Some of our 
largest concerns have closed their doors 
to Negroes. We also have many in- 
stances where employers state that only 
Christians would be acceptable. Such 
discrimination violates the fundamental 
principles of American democracy. 





William Allen White, newspaper 
editor—American journalism, with all 
its faults, and there 
are many, is the 
only free, unbiased, 
unfettered, un- 
licensed vehicle 
through which, one 
way or another, 
finally and surely, 
the truth comes to 
the American peo- 
ple. The jury of 
public opinion 
might vote us guilty on the count that 
charges us with a strong and poisonous 
bias in favor of the status quo as it 
affects the rights of property. Prop- 
erty rights shift with the years. Today 
a “divisory line” cuts Americans into 
two or three groups having definite 
opinioris about how far limitation of 
property rights should go in the fields 
of public utilities, the stock exchange 
and labor relations. Because of the 
large sums of money required to buy 
newspaper equipment, editors are usu- 
ally affected by a property interest. 
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(reanized Labor ADVANCES 


>» Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22529, Insurance Office 
Employes, Seattle ; 22530, Federal La- 
bor Union, Jersey City; 22531, Rail- 
way Patrolmen, Los Angeles; 22532, 
Federal Labor Union, Newark, N. J.; 
22533, Federal Labor Union, Fairfield, 
Ala.; 22534, Federal Labor Union, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 22535, Federal La- 
bor Union, Philadelphia; 22536, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, New York; 22537, 
Railway Patrolmen, New Haven, 
Conn. ; 22538, Office Employes, Meri- 
dian, Miss. ; 22539, Abrasive Workers, 
Manchester, N. H.; 22540, Warehouse 
Employes, Fairfield, Ala. ; 22541, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Birmingham, Alla. ; 
22542, Federal Labor Union, St. 
Louis; 22543, Federal Labor Union, 
Springfield, Ohio; 22544, Film Ex- 
change Office Employes, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
22545, Federal Labor Union, Tampa, 
Fla.; 22546, Federal Labor Union, 
Tiffin, Ohio; 22547, Federal Labor 
Union, Malden, Mass.; 22548, Insur- 
ance Agents, Newark, N. J.; 22549, 
Federal Labor Union, Providence; 
22550, Federal Labor Union, Detroit; 
22551, Federal Labor Union, Dear- 
born, Mich.; 22552, Insurance Agents, 
Westchester County, N. Y.; 22553, 
Federal Labor Union, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; 22554, Office Employes, To- 
Jledo, Ohio; 22555, Federal Labor Un- 
ion, Boston; 22556, Insurance Office 
Employes, New Haven, Conn. ; 22557, 
Federal Labor Union, Voorheesville, 
N. Y.; 22558, Federal Labor. Union, 
Newark, N. J.; 22559, Federal Labor 
Union, Youngstown, Ohio; 22560, 
Federal Labor Union, Vincennes, Ind. 


» The International Association of Ma- 
chinists reports record progress in sign- 
ing up workers and negotiating agree- 
ments in the fast-growing aircraft 
industry. Union officials point out 
that I. A. M. membership in factories 
making planes and aircraft parts has 
passed the 30,000 mark and that satis- 
factory contracts have been signed at 
most of the key plants. 


>The United Textile Workers of 
America report two victories in South- 
ern textile mills in polls held to choose 
collective bargaining representatives. 
In Inman, S. C., the textile workers 
won by a vote of 581 to 73. The 
U. T. W. triumphed by a vote of 1596 
to 480 in an election held at the Enka 
Rayon Corporation, Asheville, N. C. 
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> An agreement signed by the Diamond 
Expansion Bolt Company of Garwood, 
N. J., with Local 315, International 
Association of Machinists; Local 58, 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, and Local 44, International 
Association of Sheet Metal Workers, 
includes an eight-hour day, five-day 
week, time and one-half for overtime 
and a seniority clause. 


>The Fruehauf Trailer Company of 
St. Paul recently signed agreements 
with Local 120 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Local 
77 of the International Association of 
Machinists. The contracts provide 
wage increases, shorter hours and sen- 
iority provisions. 


>A one-year contract providing a 10 
per cent average increase in pay for 
6,000 workers in 217 factories was 
signed recently by Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers with a majority of the elec- 
tric fixture and lamp industries in New 
York City, the local’s officers report. 


>The Free Federation of Labor of 
Puerto Rico, A. F. of L. affiliate, has 
signed a new agreement with sugar 
company officials, continuing the aver- 
age daily wage scale contained in last 
year’s contract. The agreement, which 
applies to more than 120,000 Puerto 
Rican workers, also provides for sub- 
stantially higher wages in the event of 
higher sugar prices and an eight-hour 
day as a means of creatfhg more jobs. 





> Local 1179, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Protective Association, has nego- 
tiated agreements with the majority of 
grocery stores in Contra Costa County, 
Calif. The eight-hour day and a weekly 
wage of $45 are provided for in the 
contracts. Officials of the local union 
report that clerks and managers of 
liquor stores are also receiving similar 
benefits. 


> The Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers International reports that it has 
secured a closed shop agreement from 
the Oklahoma City branch of the 
Continental Baking Company. 


Judicial Gymnastics 


(Continued from Page 15) 


see if we were really awake. In this 
explanatory opinion we are told that 
we continue to “misinterpret the statute 
and, as a consequence, misunderstand 
the opinion.” 

We claim no extraordinary powers 
of interpretation of the English lan- 
guage. We will even forego any claim 
to possessing ordinary ability to do so, 
but we did attend committee hearings 
-£ the Legislature when this statute 
was before the committees. 

We did hear the arguments and 
claims of those who drafted the law 
and of a number of its proponents ; we 
are famiilar with the arguments of the 
opposition construing this section be- 
fore the board; we are familiar with 
the contentions of the opposition on 
the legal construction of the act made 
before the trial court; we have read 
the briefs of opposing counsel ; we have 
lived with this provision most actively 
for over two years. 

The employer: and their lawyers 


have always construed the act to deny 
workers the right to peacefully picket 
in furtherance of a strike unless a ma- 
jority of the workers involved have 
voted in favor of the strike, and we 
were compelled to agree that the act 
permitted of no other construction. 

We who are hurt by such interpre- 
tation would have been only too happy 
to have placed a contrary interpretation 
on the act—but we could not do so 
without doing violence to the English 
language, or to have redrafted it by 
writing into it that which is not there, 
or taking out of it that which is there— 
but this form of “judicial legislation” 
is a privilege which extends only to 
the judiciary. 

But we did not and do not misinter- 
pret the statute. It reads: 

“111.06 (2)(e) To cooperate in en- 
gaging in, promoting or inducing picket- 
ing, boycotting or any other overt con- 
comitant of a strike unless a majority 
in a collective bargaining unit of the 
employes of an employer against whom 
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such acts are primarily directed have 

voted by secret ballot to call a strike.” 

And our interpretation is further 
fortified by the definition of a labor 
dispute, which reads: 

“111.02 (8) The term ‘labor dispute’ 
means any controversy between an em- 
ployer and the majority of his employes 
in a collective bargaining unit concern- 
ing the right or process or details of col- 
lective bargaining ar the designation of 
representatives. Any organization with 
which either the employer or such ma- 
jority is affiliated may be considered a 
party to the labor dispute.” 

And we did not and do not mis- 
understand the court’s original opinion, 
for it took great pains to give full force 
to the plain terms of the statute and to 
apply its prohibitions to peaceful picket- 
ing by a minority. It even went so 
far as to set up a handy classification 
of strikes, indicating those which were 
free from the statutory curse and those 
which are not free from it by desig- 
nating them “authorized” and “unau- 
thorized” strikes. And it clearly said 
that the determination was made on 
the basis of the vote of the majority 
for or against the strike. 

The motion for rehearing was before 
the court. The brief of the union 
pointed to the position of the court as 
running counter to the Constitution of 
the United States as interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court. The 


logic of the brief was unanswerable, 
and it was not answered by the court. 


Instead, we are told that we continued 
to misinterpret the statute and, as a con- 
sequence, misunderstood the opinion. 

One need but read the editorials of 
the press when the first decision came 
down and have heard the comments of 
lawyers discussing the decision, and 
have observed the glee on the faces of 
our opponents and others opposed to 
labor, to have instantly appreciated 
that. if we misunderstood the opinion, 
so did everyone else. 

We repeat, we do not misunder- 
stand the opinion. What the court has 
now done by its second opinion is to 
throw out of the window every mate- 
rial thing in the first opinion except 
affirmance of the order of the board. 
Nothing more and nothing less. We 
emphasized in our brief on rehearing 
that, in upholding the Wisconsin act, 
the court violated the mandate of the 
Constitution with respect to the right 
of free speech, and we believe the court 
found itself in a sad predicament—one 
which required a reversal of its orig- 
inal opinion—and we say it did reverse 
itself, although it upheld the board’s 
order. It did it ina neat way. It says 
that “the opinion of this court did not 
deal with anything approaching peace- 
ful picketing.” 

It calls attention to the fact that in 
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the original opinion it pointed out that 
there were numerous assaults and other 
acts of violence which were committed 
by the pickets, and that it is conduct of 
that kind that is dealt with in this case 
and declared to be an unfair labor prac- 
tice by the statute, and from which the 
defendants are ordered to cease and 
desist. 

True, the court did say so in its first 
opinion, and the statute does declare 
such conduct to be an unfair labor 
practice, but not the provision in the 
statute which the court admits is the 
only one it dealt with and construed 
and upon which the order of the board 
is expressly based. The court was con- 
struing 111.06 (2) (e) aforequoted. 
And in its second opinion the court 
expressly admits that 

“We did not deal with every provision 
contained in the Employment Peace Act 
for the reason, as stated in the opinion 
on this appeal, sec. 111.06 (2)(e) was 
the only section of the statute drawn in 
question, and it is with the construction 
of that section that we deal, and it is 
explicitly so stated, in the opinion.” 

As pointed out, 111.06 (2) (e) is the 
provision which declares it to be an un- 
fair labor practice on the part of em- 
ployes to cooperate in picketing an 
employer when a majority of the em- 
ployes have not voted by secret ballot 
to call a strike. Insofar as declaring 
violence to be an unfair labor practice 
is concerned, the statute does so in sev- 
eral other sections, particularly sections 
(f) and (g). If the court affirmed the 
order only because there was violence 
on the part of the pickets, then (f) and 
(g) are the provisions which should 
have been construed. In fact, sections 
(£) and (g) need no construction at all 
because in this case the validity of (f) 
and (g) was not attacked. 

If the court rested its decision on vio- 
lence only, then a very short opinion 
would have sufficed without construing 
section (e) and without having to dis- 
tinguish the Alabama statute and the 
Oregon statute from the Wisconsin 
statute, or talk about “authorized” or 
“unauthorized” strikes. 

The court says in its second opinion 
that it did not pass on any other section 
but 111.06 (2)(e). It follows this by 
saying it did not attempt to distinguish 
between what a majority group may do 
in carrying on a strike or what a ma- 
jority group may do because “it was 
not involved in this case.” If what the 
majority group may do and a minority 
group may do was not involved in the 
case, then why did the court painfully 
and laboriously construe 111.06 (2) (e) 
which expressly deals with what a ma- 
jority group may do and what a minor- 
ity group may do? 

Then, most amazing of all, the court, 


after stating that it didn’t distinguish 
between what a majority group may do 
and what a minority group may do, 
claims to have pointed out that the 
statute did not prohibit peaceful picket- 
ing as described in the Thornhill case. 
Perhaps it would be well to quote the 
court: 

“We pointed out that the statute no- 
where prohibited employes from with- 
drawing from their employment, either 
singly or in groups, and certainly it in 
no way interferes with the right of 
free speech. Subsection (e) as con- 
strued does not prohibit, as described in 
the Thornhill case, peaceful picketing.” 
If there ever was judicial “back- 

watering,” this is it. In a way, the 
union may now claim a victory in this 
case. It has a right to say that the 
Wisconsin court, in construing the Wis- 
consin act, has backed down from its 
original opinion and has fallen in line 
with the United States Supreme Court 
in the Thornhill case and the Oregon 


Supreme Court, even though it has not 


done what the Oregon court did do, 
and which the Wisconsin court ought 
to have done, namely, declare the sec- 
tion unconstitutional. In virtually re- 
writing it, perhaps it has construed it 
to death, but the fact still remains that 
the order of the Employment Peace 
Board is affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. 

As a result of the affirmance of the 
order, there is hanging over the heads 
of the workers threats of punishment 
for contempt of court if they engage in 
peaceful picketing. The lawyers for 
the employers have already announced 
publicly that they will institute con- 
tempt proceedings and seek punishment 
of the employes if they engage in peace- 
ful picketing. 

But the pickets have gone back. The 
union must know whether the “whit- 
tling process” for which the federal 
courts were severely condemned by 
Congress in the committee reports on 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act can be re- 
stored in Wisconsin when the law at- 
tacked violates the federal Constitution. 

The whittling away of workers’ con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech 
by “refined definitions” of an uncon- 
stitutional statute cannot be accepted 
without labor’s protest and an attempt 
to prevent it. 

As was said by the Oregon Supreme 
Court : 


“In the field of federal constitutional 
law the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the final arbiter. Its decisions 
as to the meaning of the provisions of 
the Constitution bind us all—state judges, 
under their oaths of office, no less than 
others.” 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
should declare subsection (e) uncon- 


stitutional. 





